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Teaching the War 


BY PRESIDENT G. STANLEY HALL, CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


One striking result of the war has been the 
marvelously rapid education of the American press 
(which found itself so suddenly confronting a new 
and tremendous situation for which it was not pre- 
pared), and through it, of our reading public concern- 
ing European affairs. Our own interests are so 
many and great that they have absorbed our atten- 
tion somewhat as our vast home market has limited 
the horizon of many kinds of business, although a 
great enlargement of this horizon occurred as we 
became in a new sense a world power after the late 
Spanish War. ‘Too many vestiges of the old pro- 
vincialism, however, still remain, and it would be 
easy to cite typical illustrations of ignorance and 
amateurishness of opinion, even in some of our best 
dailies, concerning the war and its relations during 
the first few weeks after it broke out. But our press 
has improved and educated itself by leaps and 
bounds, and every day we are all now learning new 
and invaluable lessons, so that it is hardly too much 
to say that a large and growing body of intelligent 
citizens are to-day better informed in foreign, 
political and economic matters than many of our 
statesmen were a little while ago. 

To our half million teachers and the some eighteen 
million young people of school age here the war pre- 
sents a sudden and almost stupendous problem. How 
can we turn to pedagogic use the sudden flood of pal- 
pitating interest which it has awakened, beside which 
almost everything else is prone to grow a little pale, 
and utilize in the very best way the wonderful oppor- 
tunity to open, see and feel the innumerable and 
vital lessons involved? 

First, what are we doing? An inquiry by a stu- 
dent of mine not yet complete has already shown us 
that out of 109 representative cities in the country 
in 89 different States, 87 teach the war, some inten- 
sively, while only 22 do not yet. Two even forbid 
all allusion to it and have dropped not only current 
events, but all European geography and _ history, 
although it hardly need be said that the most timid 
localities are where politics most dominate educa- 
tion. Of 12 States eight have decreed for teaching 
(and four against). Some cities spend from ten to 
thirty minutes daily teaching the war, from the fourth 
grade of the grammar up through the high school, 
while from twenty minutes to an hour a week is more 
common. 

The reasons assigned for not teaching it may be 
summarized as follows: First, war is folly and crime, 


and one superintendent would eliminate, while the 
war lasts, all allusions to battles in all history 
classes. War is too horrible and bloody for the ten- 
der minds of children, and it cultivates callousness 
and predisposes to cruelty. Second, censorship lets 
through so little that we cannot know enough about 
it until we have the original documents, and we must 
wait until it is finished and its history written, for 
history in the making generally is hardly history. 
Third, the school should ignore it for the same rea- 
son that it does religion and politics, in order to 
avoid offense. Fourth, teachers are really too 
ignorant to do justice to it, and moreover they can- 
not avoid showing a bias that is inconsistent with 
real neutrality. Fifth, the school is already over- 
burdened with its own tasks and cannot add to them. 
Some superintendents state that war should be ex- 
cluded because it is so absorbing that it kills inter- 
est in regular topics by contrast. Finally, a few 
state that geography is a science by itself and to 
stress certain localities that happen to have present- 
day interest makes for disproportionate knowledge 
of it. 

On the other hand, the reasons given in the eight 
States and 87 cities that do teach it may be roughly 
summed up as follows: First, it is a great vitalizer 
of geography, and to bring and show maps of the 
positions of the armies and of the countries involved, 
with places that come to a focus of interest from 
day to day, is capable of impressing a very wide 
vital interest in geography. Second, we have a 
chance to see history in the making. Historic ten- 
dencies from many centuries are focusing to and will 
diverge from this momentous epoch, in which history 
is made day by day more rapidly than ever before. 
We can thus now see not only history but political 
geography in the making. Third, in the higher 
school grades innumerable questions of economics, 
trade, market, effects on various industries, social, 
civic and political organization of the countries in- 
volved, and some even add about all topics in the 
school, can be given a high degree of vitalization. 
Fourth, it is the greatest opportunity ever afforded 
to impress upon the minds of children, without dis- 
tinction of parties, the barbarity, destructiveness 
and brutality of war and the blessings of peace. 
Fifth, it gives a large surface of contact between the 
school and life, which tend so strongly to be isolated 
from each other, so the children leave their souls 
behind when they enter school. Considering the in- 
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terest of every live boy in conflict, the war is a 
dynamo of educational energy which should make the 
entire school system vastly more effective while it 
lasts and perhaps for some time after. Sixth, it 
makes young Americans citizens of the world, not 
only of the country, and teaches them the right ap- 
preciation of the relations of other lands to theirs. 
Seventh, and most often stressed of all, it teaches 
the great lesson of Americanism and toleration, and 
teaches the young to agree to differ, cultivates a 
judicial as above a partisan attitude, which is per- 
haps the very palladium of the strength of this coun- 
try in the world, because here citizenship means out- 
growing and rising above the old world prejudice 
and racial animosities that have come down for cen- 
turies since the old religious wars, and which have 
made nations suspect and hate their neighbors, and 
gives us a wholesome realization that we have none 
of these old dangerous European chimneys in our 
political structure, liable at any moment to set fire 
to the whole. What makes this indeed the “ prom- 
ised land” to the thousands of people who annually 
flock to our shores is that these old rancors here die 
out, and it is for this that we are prouder of our 
country to-day than ever before. My own _ heart 
glows with a new pride for my country when i see, 
e. g-., French, German and other children in our 
schools, whose parents came from lands where for 
many generations traditional hate, each of the other. 
was cultivated, here bring into the school each the 
cold facts, so far as they can be ascertained, about 
their own sides, compare the reports that emanate 
from the different capitals, each defend the father- 
land, locate positions, advances and retreats, while 
each learns to agree to differ with his mate and to 
tolerate if not have some respect for the other side. 
Now in high schools and colleges we can hear both 
sides warmly defended by those whose hearts and 
family traditions are with the side they defend, each 
listening to the other and singing alternately “ Rule, 
Britannia,” “Die Wacht am Rhein,” the “ Mar- 
sellaise,’ and all joining in the end in “ Hail, 
Columbia,” because here they are learning this great- 
est lesson this country has to teach, which cannot 
be learned under any autocratic form of government 
-—toleration to views the opposite of our own. 

Let us glance at a few of the topics that are now 
taught and can be, beginning with the most debatable 
but the dearest to the live school-boy, the war itself. 
There are first the standing armies of each country. 
the kinds of troops, cavalry, infantry, navy and their 
organization, from the squad to the corps, the offi- 
cers of each rank, their training, the uniform and 
arms, what each soldier carries, how they sleep, are 
fed, how the sick, wounded and imprisoned are cared 
for, how the dead are buried, the work of the Red 
Cross, pay, what mobilization is, the series of reserv- 
ists, African and Asiatic auxiliaries, transportation 
of troops, strategy, flanking, kinds of artillery, from 
rifles and machine guns up to the siege mortars and 
howitzers, their manufacture and that of ammuni- 
tion, navies, kinds of ships as submarines, aero- 


plaries, Zeppelins, the Kiel Canal and what it means, 
and now perhaps the Suez, sanitation and care of 
health, something about the lives and character of 
the great generals, spies, etc.—something of all these 
might be taught. Ultra-pacificists might object, as 
some do, that boys are best off with little or no 
knowledge of all this, and that few can teach it, but 
no one can say that any or all such information can- 
not be impressed easily with no bias for either side. 
Second, the latter is still more true of the geogra- 
phy of the war, which all can teach, and none can 
object to. Some schools collect newspaper maps and 
date them, but the lucid and inexpensive war maps 
of the London “ Times” should and could easily be 
in every school. Liége, Brussels, Louvain, Antwerp, 
Verdun, Metz, Epernay, Alsace and Lorraine, the 
rivers involved, from the Rhine to the Meuse and 
Marne, and in the east Warsaw, Cracow, Kénigs- 
berg, and many more can be located, and to older 
classes something can easily be taught, with the aid 
of Baedeker, of each of these places as they become 
centers of interest; and the same is true of Servia, 
Galicia, Constantinople, the Balkan States, the Black 
Sea, boundaries between the different countries, why 
Germany, Austria and Russia feel shut in, and what 
they want, the Bagdad and trans-Caspian railroads, 
Salonica, the short land routes to India, the interests 
of each country in Asia and Africa—such things and 
many more can now be taught with no partisanship 
and without great difficulty and with great interest. 
Third, history is a little harder but perhaps a lit- 
tle more profitable. Never have the minds of our 
young people been so open to information about and 
comprehensive of the essentials of European history 
and all its best lessons. Some of the best teachers 
begin with a sketch of the war of 1870 and the Ger- 
man unity that followed, with Prussia and _ the 
Hohenzollerns dominant. Another sketch of the de- 
velopment of the Austrian empire, from the conquest 
of Hungary to the belt of Slavic states about it, 
might follow, and then could come an outline ef the 
Balkan War and what the story of Turkey in Europe 
and of Constantinople, so long a focus of European 
diplomacy, now means and has meant. Something, 
too, should be taught of the development of colonies 
by England and also the growth of her navy. The 
naval history and policy of France and Germany, 
the story of the partition of Poland as it could be 
told in half an hour or less, what pan-Germanism and 
pan-Slavism mean and are, and how they would re- 
construct the map of Europe—al! this told simply 
and briefly, with maps, could be brought home in out- 
line to the comprehension of every high school boy 
or girl who would thus have in his mind the historic 
key for understanding many if not most of the causes 
and stakes at issue in the war. And who that knows 
high school teachers of history as I have often met 
them in their associations, does not know that they 
could and would gladly do all this and impartially, 
too, if they had the support of principals and super- 
intendents? And who that knows adolescent boys 
or girls does not know that their enthusiasm and zest 
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and power of comprehension could now take in all 
this, and more, of the very highest educational and 
cultural value, qualifying them in the largest way 
for their duty of citizenship? 

Fourth, comes a group of subjects that are now 
vitalized by the greater possibilities of teaching and 
learning than ever before in the world’s history, and 
which constitute an unprecedented opportunity of in- 
culeating peace and all its beneficent lessons. Here 
I would place first of all the anti-eugenic aspects of 
war, for seven to ten million of the soldiers now in 
the war or training for it are married men, and are 
the most able-bodied and_ intelligent potential 
fathers. Statistics can tell us approximately how 
many children would on the average have been born 
to these men, had they stayed at home, for each year, 
month and week they are away. Thus the crop of 
best babies, which is the most precious of all assets 
for both national and cultural prosperity, and on 
which national greatness depends more than upon 
anything else, is greatly reduced, for, to say nothing 
of the killed who will never be parents, we must also 
consider the vastly greater number who, as medical 
studies of the effects of war show, suffer impairment 
in the quality of their future parenthood, because 
war always brings such a tragic aftermath of nervous 
and other physical deterioration in those who survive 
it, as pension systems show. ‘Thus such a war as 
this, whoever is right and whoever conquers, cannot 
fail to set back European civilization, because 
heredity is the most precious of all wealths and 
worths, and because strong and able men are the 
prime condition of every element of national growth 
and greatness. ‘Thus war, which develops the phy- 
sique of some, on the whole depresses a country’s 
health and efficiency, and we must not forget that 
all such retardations give the fecund East the advan- 
tage over the Occidental nations who are now enter- 
ing upon the pathway of progress. 

Fifth come the economic lessons of war. Rela- 
tively few industries, not only of the belligerents but 
of every country in the world, are unaffected by this 
war. It opens to us, for instance, unprecedented 
trade possibilities in South America, and while it 
closes some markets, so it opens others for the first 
time, and a merchant marine and all ships sailing 
under a neutral flag are increasingly needed. The 
effects of the war on food-stuffs, wool, kerosene, silk, 
cotton, steel, coal, prices, markets, labor and also on 
immigration and temperance, and about every line 
of productive industry and every avenue of foreign 
trade—all are profoundly affected and sure to be 
more so if the war lasts, and every industrial and 
commercial relation will find itself in a new world 
when the war is over, so interdependent have the 
great countries of the world now become upon each 
other. Here, to be sure, we are dealing with issues 
more commonly thought to belong to academic than 
to high school grades, but many of them are so ob- 
viously modified by the war and so many children’s 
training ends with and even before the secondary 
school, that the pupils of the latter especially should 


not be turned out in gross ignorance of these more 
obvious lessons. 

Finally as to civics the war opens new pedagogic 
resources. The class might begin with a glance at 
the German Bundesrat, its curious organization and 
powers, the Reichstag, the Prussian Diet, the con- 
stitution and powers of which are the key to the un- 
derstanding of history as it is now being made in 
Germany, and in a sense to militarism there itself. 
So, too, the Russian Douma and representative gov- 
ernment in Austria, England, France and now Tur- 
key, the unique system of government in England, a 
little about the colonial policies and government of 
each country, which is so very diverse. Local self- 
government, too, might be glanced at, from the very 
smallest unity like the Russian Zemstvo on to the 
municipal control of Germany, which has the best 
governed cities in the world, what democracy and 
autocracy mean in each land, and how far they have 
progressed, taxation rates and methods, etc. While 
these topics have hitherto been stressed only in col- 
lege and university grades, the tremendous interest 
of the war has made many of them entirely accessi- 
ble to pupils in the public school, and surely the suc- 
cess of the self-government movement, lately so suc- 
cessful in certain grammar schools, shows teachers 
how easily children in the early teens and even be- 
fore could be made to understand much of this which 
has now been given so much new zest. One might 
also select sociological topics, such as hereditary 
rank and wealth versus poverty and democracy, 
wages and the religious question, and many problems, 
all the way from the new toleration of the Jews in 
Russia to the possibilities of a Moslem Holy War 
and the immense stake which is now involved for 
Christianity in the war, and how culture, literature, 
science and art are affected. But it is impossible to 
enumerate all the might-be’s, because what aspect of 
life is not most vitally affected? 

Not all these topics are taught in any one place 
within our survey, but each of them is attempted 
somewhere, and educators should get together and 
draw up sequential programs for each grade and for 
each different time allotment. One extremist says 
that while the war lasts the schools should lay every- 
thing else aside and teach nothing but the war. 
This is, of course, absurd, but yet even this, if we 
had only wrought out a way of doing it in the very 
most effective manner possible, might prove the very 
best preparation which we could give the rising gen- 
eration for life in the new world in which we shall 
find ourselves, when all the issues involved in the 
present war are fought out and the infinitely com- 
plex terms of peace are settled. In all the history 
of education I cannot find that pedagogy was ever 
subjected to such a test. Not only educational 
methods in general but many school topics are under- 
going a new evaluation, and will henceforth be of 
greater or less worth than before. Has there ever 
been a better test put up to every school man respon- 
sible for spending our half billion dollars of school 
money annually in this greatest school system of the 
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world, than “ What would and will you do about 
teaching this war?” And the saddest thing shown 
by our little census is the relatively large number of 
superintendents who are too dazed and confused to 
do or say anything, or else who confess that they 
do not know at all what to do and so follow blindly 
the example of some other city. It is significant 
that out of our 109 cities not one of the 87 cities 
which now teach the war has found this course 
criticized by the parents of the children of any na- 
tionality, while there has often been a storm of pro- 
test against the timid and purblind pedagogy which 
excludes it. 

I wish here to-day simply to express my most 
earnest and whole-hearted conviction that the war 
and its lessons can be taught without offense, and 
that it is a pedagogic blunder which is sometimes 
worse than a crime to exclude a topic so quickening 


to intelligence, so rich in matter for which every 
youthful mind hungers, and which affords such an 
unparalleled opportunity to teach toleration and 
agreement to differ, which is about the best thing our 
country stands for and which gives us all a new 
glow of pride in it as now in a new sense standing 
forth as the best in the world. And best of all is 
an opportunity, such as never yet came to the 
schools, to teach the lesson of peace, which is now 
coming to be understood as never before to be the 
world’s supremest blessing and need, which is the 
thing that the world is coming to long for with 
greater ardor every day the war lasts, and which, if 
we now teach how to lay to heart these precious les- 
sons, will be, when it does come in the wave of in- 
evitable great reaction, as the world has for two 
thousand years prayed it might be, perpetual and 
eternal.’ 


Aspects of British Electoral IRetorm 


BY DR. CHARLES SEYMOUR, OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 


While discussing significant aspects of modern 
England in his recent “ Politics and History,’ Vis- 
count Morley gives first importance to the transfer 
of political power from the aristocracy to the masses. 
Few will care to dispute this conclusion with the 
judicious statesman and historian, nor will many 
deny that a vital factor in that transfer has been the 
reform of the electoral system. Sir Edward Dicey, 
it is true, has demonstrated the force of public opin- 
ion, and warned us against attributing too great im- 
portance to the exact form of political institutions ; 
the will of the masses, he has pointed out, may be 
carried into effect even though the laborers have not 
the right to elect the law-makers. But admitting the 
justice of his warning, we can hardly avoid the con- 
clusion that the transformation of Great Britain from 
an electoral aristocracy to an electoral democracy, 
has, more than any other single factor, enabled the 
masses to control the broader field of politics as a 
whole. My purpose is to discuss certain aspects of 
this transformation, and to call attention to certain 
phases of the existing electoral system which are in- 
consonant with perfect democracy, and which have 
recently been the subject of attempted reform. 

It must not be forgotten that democracy is a com- 
paratively recent development in British elections. 
We do not need to be reminded that the absolute 
sway wielded by the landed and commercial aris- 
tocracy over the House of Commons was not de- 
stroyed at once by the first reform act. Nor was it 
eliminated even by the far-reaching enfranchisement 
of 1867. ‘The elective franchise was democratic only 
for the inhabitants of represented boroughs. In the 
county constituencies the mass of the electorate was 
still composed of the freeholders who voted accord- 
ing to the rights which had been defined as far back 
as 1430. The new county electors, qualified by the 


twelve pound occupation franchise, were for the most 


from non-electors was purely arbitrary. 


part completely under the control of their landlords, 
and almost without exception voiced the interests of 
the landed aristocracy when they came to the poll. 
The essential characteristic of the elective franchise 
was thus still one of privilege; and it was the more 
undemocratic in that the line which divided electors 
It was not 
a question of urban as differentiated from rural. It 
was not true that the town artisans enjoyed the right 
of vote and the country laborers were deprived of it: 
for many of the represented boroughs were purely 
rural areas, and the electors were engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, while many of the counties were in 
every respect urban and industrial in their charac- 
teristics. It was this state of affairs that enabled 
Gladstone to say in 1884: “ The present position of 
the franchise is one of greater and grosser anomaly 
than any in which it has heretofore been placed, be- 
cause the exclusion of persons of the same class and 
the same description is more palpable and more per- 
vading than ever before.” 

The electoral system was undemocratic also be- 
cause of the distribution of seats. The redistribution 
of 1867 had been limited, and had failed to grant to 
the large industrial centers the representation which 
their wealth and importance seemed to warrant. So 
late as 1884 there were 55 boroughs of less than 
10,000 inhabitants, and 73 of less than 15,000. In 
Marylebone a member represented 220,000 inhabit- 
ants, while in Knaresborough he represented 5,000 
only. Members representing 100,000 inhabitants of 
the rural boroughs of Cornwall, Devon and Wiltshire 
could outvote the representatives of more than ten 
millions from the manufacturing midlands, Lan- 
eashire and Yorkshire. It is clear that the upper 


1 Reprinted by permission from “School and Society,” 


Vol. I, pp. 8-14. 
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classes profited greatly both by the number of small 
boroughs and by the electoral disadvantage of the 
industrial constituencies. Indeed, the strength of the 
aristocracy in this respect was almost as great after 
the second reform act as after the first. 

Entirely apart from the condition of the franchise 
and the distribution of electoral power, the electoral 
system was undemocratic because of the control exer- 
cised by the upper classes in the process of elec- 
tioneering. ‘The most obvious and direct method by 
which the votes of the new electors were manipu- 
lated was corruption and intimidation; and notwith- 
standing the Corrupt Practices Act of 1854 and the 
introduction of secret voting in 1872, it is clear that 
many electors cast their votes according to the in- 
structions of agents, acting in behalf of aristocratic 
influences. As a result of such corrupt influence, and 
because of the enormous expense of contesting a seat, 
the electorate of many boroughs was almost as com- 
pletely under the control of the upper classes as in 
the old days of the nomination system. The form 
of electoral institutions in these boroughs may have 
been democratic; their essence was aristocratic. 

Another factor which favored the aristocracy was 
the system of registration. The reform act of 1882 
had for the first time introduced a permanent system 
of listing the names of voters, much to the bewilder- 
ment and annoyance of the electors. The process of 
registration was complicated and involved much red- 
tape, so that a very large proportion of persons who 
were actually qualified never became voters. The 
electoral agents soon perceived their opportunity. 
Utilizing the apathy of prospective electors they 
brought their names on the list, on the condition that 
they would vote as they were told; on the other hand, 
the agents were able, by meaus of chicanery, to dis- 
franchise large numbers of the opposing party. The 
composition of the electoral lists was accordingly to a 
large extent in the hands of the agents of aristocratic 
interests. 

Thus, notwithstanding the vast increase in the 
borough electorate, and in spite of the efforts made 
to ensure freedom of elections, the system before 
1884 remained essentially undemocratic. The exclu- 
sion of the county population, both rural and urban, 
the uneven distribution of seats, with the resulting 
electoral importance of the small rural boroughs, the 
control of electioneering by the upper classes 
through corruption and manipulation of the complexi- 
ties of registration, the great expense of elections— 
all these circumstances tended to oppose barriers to 
the development of a real electoral democracy. 

Most of these defenses of aristocratic power were 
broken down by the reforms which took place be- 
tween 1883 and 1885. The granting of household 
suffrage to the counties removed the most striking 
anomalies of the franchise, and redressed the griev- 
ance of privilege, which had affected the miners and 
artisans in the towns, and the laborers in the agricul- 
tural districts. By the redistribution of seats the 
metropolis and the industrial centres received repre- 
sentation which for the moment was roughly in pro- 
portion to their wealth and population. And the 


Corrupt Practices Act of 1883 thoroughly trans- 
formed methods of electioneering. If corrupt pur- 
chase of votes, whether individually or wholesale, 
was not entirely eliminated, it was at least confined 
to a smaller number of boroughs, and assumed a far 
less blatant form than before. Where in earlier days 
the electors informed the canvasser that their vote 
would be cast for “ Mr. Most,” they now began to re- 
spond to arguments and less sordid appeals. 
Political education began to take the place of political 
purchase. 

The third reform, however, failed to carry the 
democratic principle fully into effect. The complexi- 
ties of the franchise and the registration system, 
which survived the act of 1884, have been such that 
many persons have been excluded from the right of 
vote, whose qualifications seem essentially equal, or 
superior, to those of actually constituted electors. It 
has commonly been said that any man who really de- 
sired the suffrage could obtain it. But a large num- 
ber of persons, otherwise legally qualified, have been 
prevented from becoming electors because of the long 
period of residence required. Practically, a man 
must reside for two years and a half in the same 
spot in order to qualify. There are at present some 
nine million electors on the register, and about four 
million men without votes; of the latter, probably 
more than two million, chiefly of the working class, 
are disfranchised by reason of their migrations and 
removals. Doubtless half a million more are dis- 
qualified because of the complexities of registration 
law, which is based upon eleven different franchises, 
with at least nineteen different variations. 

In the next place the distribution of seats, effected 
in 1885, made no provision for a periodic redistribu- 
tion. For the moment, it is true, the system of uni- 
form representation was approached, and the equality 
of voting values in the different constituencies varied 
far less than it had ever before. But the shifting of 
industry and population since 1885 has given rise to 
representative anomalies, almost as absurd, from the 
purely democratic point of view, as those of 1881. In 
one constituency a member represents 300,000 per- 
sons, and in another the member represents only 
8,000; the vote of one elector is 84 times as valuable 
as that of his neighbor in a near-by constituency. 

A third characteristic of the electoral system since 
1885, which is inconsonant with the democratic prin- 
ciple, is the persistence of the representation of in- 
terests, rather than the representation of individuals. 
The old theory, so strongly voiced by Disraeli, that 
special interest should have the privilege of special 
representation, is still maintained by the system of 
plural voting. It is obviously contrary to the demo- 
cratic ideal that the cumulative view of the electors 
as ascertained by a majority, each elector voting once 
and once only, is the right way in which the citizens 
should express the view of the nation. 

As is well known, the British elector may vote in 
different constituencies, provided he possesses a qual- 
ification in each, and there have been instances where 
one elector has voted 387 and even 40 times in as 
many constituencies. A voter, possessing a home and 
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a business residence in different constituencies may 
become a plural voter; and since the freehold fran- 
chise in the counties is not based upon residence, but 
upon ownership, he may vote for as many freeholds 
as he owns in different constituencies. A very large 
proportion of the county freehold vote and of the uni- 
versity electorate, whose franchise depends upon a 
degree, is a non-resident outvote, made up of electors 
exercising the suffrage in other constituencies, and 
never coming to the county or university except at 
times of election. Inasmuch as there are probably 
more than half a million plural voters, and all of them 
belong to the upper classes, they constitute, in theory 
and practice, a very serious barrier to the perfection 
- of an electoral democracy. 

Of the other barriers that survived the third re- 
form, we might mention the non-payment of members, 
which has recently been remedied, and the official ex- 
penses of election thrown upon candidates, which, in 
view of the constantly increasing charges laid by the 
returning officer, forms a factor of importance. 
There are, moreover, the questions of proportional 
representation and the franchise for woman. But 
the democratic reforms which have been mooted in 
government bills are the simplification of the fran- 
chise and the registration system, a redistribution of 
seats, and the abolition of plural voting. 

The impulse for serious reform of the electoral 
system along these lines has proceeded almost en- 
tirely from the Liberai party. It is true that the 
Balfour ministry brought in a measure of redistribu- 
tion in 1905, but the bill was introduced in a mori- 
bund Parliament, and was itself limited in scope. It, 
however, enabled the Unionists to claim the title of 
democratic reformers, and also to oppose, as they had 
done in 1884, any measure of franchise reform which 
did not also deal with redistribution. The Liberals, 
on the other hand, while recognizing the ultimate 
necessity of redistribution, have chosen to emphasize 
the undemocratic characteristics of the franchise, and 
in particular have directed their attack upon plural 
voting. 

In this respect they have not followed the in- 
herited traditions of their party. As Mr. Porritt has 
shown, the reformers of 1882, by accepting the de- 
mands of the Tories, might have spared the Liberals 
of to-day much electoral disadvantage. It was the 
Tories, led by the youthful and brilliant Praed, who 
asked that the freeholder in boroughs should vote in 
the borough constituency, and not ia the county. By 
accepting this suggestion, the Whigs would have made 
plural out-voting in the counties on a large scale im- 
possible. But they preferred to allow the urban 
freeholder to vote in the county, since a large element 
of Whig strength came from the towns, and they 
hoped thus to combat Tory superiority in the coun- 
ties. This invasion of the counties by urban elec- 
tors was a subject of bitter complaint on the part of 
the Conservatives from 1882 to 1867, and Disraeli 
inveighed fiercely against the system of out-voting, 
and in terms which recall the debates of the last two 
or three years: “It was proclaimed with great tri- 
umph that when a gentleman stood for a county, his 


neighbors who dwelt in the county might vote for 
him, but some large town in the district would pour 
out its legions by railway, and on the nomination of 
some club in the metropolis would elect the repre- 
sentative for the county.” 

During the years which preceded the third reform, 
the creation of faggot freehold votes became notori- 
ous, and the abolition of this franchise in 1884 was 
confidently expected. But notwithstanding renewed 
objection on the part of the Conservatives to urban 
out-voters in the counties, and the protests of many 
radicals, directed especially against the university 
vote, Gladstone refused to allow any change. All 
amendments which would have established the one 
man one vote principle were opposed by the Liberal 
government and defeated by large majorities. 

With the break up of the old Liberal party in 
1886. however, a path was opened for the Radicals to 
influence the new party in favor of electoral reform. 
And in the last session of.the 1886-92 Parliament the 
opposition made a direct attack upon plural voting 
in all its forms. The bill was supported by such 
eminent Liberals as Harcourt, Trevelyan and As- 
quith, and although the attempt was easily defeated, 
it committed the Liberal leaders to the principle of 
one man one vote. During the three years of Lib- 
eral and ten years of Unionist government that fol- 
lowed, no attempt was made at electoral reform, with 
the exception of the Conservative redistribution bill 
of 1905. But in 1906 the new Liberal government 
brought in a measure which would have put an end 
to the plural voter, and since then reform along such 
lines has been one of the prime objects of the Liberal 
government. 

For various reasons, and although eight years have 
now passed, neither this measure, nor any of the 
others providing for electoral reform have passed 
into law. The abolition of plural voting, as well as 
the simplification of the franchise and registration 
system, have been embodied in government bills, and 
redistribution has been promised. Circumstances, 
however, have been uniformly unfavorable. 

To the abolition of plural voting the Unionists have 
opposed a firm front. Many of the party frankly 
admit that the plural voter is an anomaly, and pro- 
fess their willingness to see him disappear. They 
have insisted, however, that he is by no means the 
worst of the anomalies that characterize the system, 
and protest that the consequences of plural voting 
are far less undemocratic than those resulting from 
the anomalous distribution of seats. It is generally 
admitted that the Liberals would gain by the aboli- 
tion of plural voting, perhaps to the extent of from 
40 to 70 seats. For that party to insist on removing 
this anomaly which hinders, and retain that of the 
present distribution, which is supposed to assist such 
a policy is, in Conservative eyes, gerrymandering of 
the worst sort. Another section of the Unionist party 
defend plural voting, on the principle that the man 
who has the largest stake in the country should have 
a larger voice in the governing of the country, than 
the man who has not that interest. According to such 
a theory plural voting is the natural thing. 
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The Unionists, whether opposing the abolition of 
plural voting on principle, or from fear of the conse- 
quences to their party, er as inopportune, so long as 
redistribution was refused, at all events had the 
House of Lords behind them. The bill of 1906 was 
given short shrift by the Peers, after passing the 
Commons by a majority of 250. But in 1911 the Par- 
liament Act, itself a notable development in represent- 
ative government, and in part the result of Unionist 
opposition to electoral reform, opened a path for the 
Liberal government, which introduced a new reform 
bill in the following year. 

The proposals of 1912 were by far the most dras- 
tic ever made. Responding to Asquith’s opinion that 
the complexities of the franchise and the exclusion 
of desirable persons from the electorate formed the 
most objectionable of persisting anomalies, the gov- 
ernment proposed that the suffrage should be placed 
practically upon a manhood basis. The property 
qualification was abolished, the only qualification be- 
ing residence or occupation, and the qualifying period 
of residence was reduced to six months. No person 
might be registered in more than one constituency, 
and university representation was to be made way 
with. A plan of redistribution was not included, 
since in Liberal eyes it was fruitless to attempt a 
permanent settlement of this question before Home 
Rule became an established fact. But the Liberal 
government accepted the principle of “one vote one 
value,’ and promised that a redistribution bill should 
follow. 

The bill was successfully read a second time, and 
the committee stage was postponed to 1913. But last 
year this measure of general franchise reform was 
blocked. early in the session, by the decision of the 
Speaker that various amendments providing for 
woman's suffrage would so alter the bill as practically 
to convert it into a new measure. He advised, there- 
fore, that the bill be withdrawn, and a new one sub- 
stituted. Asquith’s dilemma was obvious. Unwill- 
ing to make of woman’s suffrage a government meas- 
ure, and unable to proceed with his reform bill, he 
was forced to confine his efforts to the sole issue of 
plural voting. His measure, differing slightly from 
that of 1906, made voting in more than one con- 
stituency a penal offense. Passed by the Commons 
last year, it was thrown out by the Lords; reintro- 
duced in the first session of the present year, it met 
the same fate. 

It is impossible to say how the course of electoral 
reform will be affected by the titanic struggle which 
is now shaking Europe. But the strength of the gov- 
ernment has been affirmed, and if the Allies hold their 
own, it is probable that the Liberals will not fail to 
make use of the Parliament Act and transform the 
proposals for the abolition of plural voting into actual 
law. It is likely, however, that a general franchise 
reform cannot be effected without a settlement of the 
question of female suffrage, and it is certain chat a 
general redistribution will not take place except un- 
der conditions of peace and order. 

But a complete democratization of the electoral 


system seems ultimately inevitable. The process be- 
gun in 1832, and enormously accelerated in 1884 and 
1885, points to but one conclusion. The number of 
those who still trust to the benefits of electoral privi- 
lege is steadily decreasing, and Sir Stanley Buck- 
master expressed not merely the feelings of his own 
party, but probably of the mass of the nation, in his 
speech of last June: “No man can look forward to 
the future of the country, without apprehension, un- 
less he has perfect trust in the good sense of his 
fellow-countrymen—a good sense which is not con- 
ferred by university degree, nor inherited with great 
estates, nor acquired with the acquisition of wealth. 
Two dangers confront us; one is that the slow and 
labored output of our parliamentary machine may fail 
to keep time with the quickening pulse of public opin- 
ion, and the other that a man may feel that in rela- 


tion to the State he stands at a disadvantage with his 
fellow-men.” * 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Tue WAR IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


Early in the fall, inquiry was made of the English His- 
torical Association as to how the present war had affected 
the teaching of history in the English schools. In reply, 
the MAGAZINE has received from the English Association 
leatlet No. 36, entitled, “ History and the Present War.” 
This leaflet consists of a series of references grouped under 
two heads with various sub-divisions; Section 1 deals with 
history, section 2 with the war. In an introductory note, 
the editor states: 

“ There can be no doubt that the outbreak of this great 
European conflict has immensely increased the demand for 
a knowledge of the historical conditions out of which it has 
arisen, and it is clear that teachers of history have a unique 
opportunity to serve both their country and the canse of 
history by showing how necessary for the understanding 
of the present crisis is an acquaintance with the history of 
preceding processes and events.” 

The Board of Education in its “Cireular 869” encourages 
the subordination of the ordinary school curriculum in his- 
tory to the demands of the moment, and recommends the 
study of Europe from 1815-187). It further reminds 
teachers that “in all history teaching it is useful to keep 
in mind matters of immediate interest, and to use the his- 
tory of the past to place the events of the present in their 
proper perspective.” 

The references include books in English, French and 
German, magazine articles, oflicial papers, and newspaper 
articles. The whole leaflet will be of service to teachers 
of history in America. The secretary of the English Asso- 
ciation is Miss M. B. Curran, 6 So. Square, Gray’s Inn, 
London, W. C. 


1Based on an address delivered before the New England 
History Teachers’ Association, October 23, 1914. 
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Offener Brief 


An den Herausgeber von The History Teacher’s Magazine, Philadelphia Pa., U.S. A. 


Nore.—The following open letter, in the English 
language, addressed to the editor of Tue History 
Tracner’s Macazine, appears over the signature of 
the editors in the most recent number (Vol. V, No. 1) 
of “ Vergangenheit und Gegenwart.” The number 
comes to hand as these pages are going through the 
press, and the letter is substituted for an article that 
was to appear on this page. Space forbids further 
comment at this time, but the learned editors are re- 
ferred to the list of German books on the war printed 
in our February number, which we were glad to ab- 
stract from “ Vergangenheit und Gegenwart,” and to 
the comment upon “ The War in German Schools ” 
on page 81 of this issue. American teachers of his- 
tory are anxious to learn the attitude of their fellow- 
AuBert E. 


workers in Germany toward the war. 
McKin-ey. 


Sir: 

Since we became first acquainted with the American sis- 
ter of our review, we have always been very much delighted 
to see the conformity of scientific and pedagogical tenden- 
cies observed in the two periodicals and to hear the sym- 
pathetical echo of our own publications coming from beyond 
the Ocean. We were sincerely thankful to be allowed to re- 
publish in our language a remarkable article of Tue History 
TEACHER’S MAGAZINE, and we freely confess that, up to 
this day, we never found, in this excellent journal, any 
hostility against our country or our nation. But reading, 
in your Number 9, the bibliography of the present war and 
its causes, we cannot but express how much we are aston- 
ished at the anti-German view, and the sensible partiality 
of the author who finds “ inconsistencies ” and “ inaccurate 
statements ” exclusively in those articles which sympathize 
with Germany, and on the other hands points out as “ ex- 
cellent summary,” “excellent exposition,’ “admirable 
analysis” only those which are remarkable for a strong 
anti-German bias. We refrain from any argumentation of 
the matter itself, trusting that before long facts and doeu- 
ments will take place of accusations and suppositions, and 
show the real instigators of the war. But in the short 
critical remarks added to the bibliography we find some 
assertions and methods of viewing German affairs which 
demand an immediate rectification, viz.. the notions of 
Pangermanism and Treitschke as its inspirator, of German 
militarism, and of German cult of foree. 

1. Pangermanism (Alldeutschtum) is, quite different 
from Panslavism, a purely cultural, not a political ten- 
dency. More than thirty million Germans live outside of 
Germany. We wish, and we have a right to, that as many 
of them as possible may not be devoured by foreign na- 
tionalities, but may keep our language and cling to our 
literature, our music, our customs—and even what we do 
in order to attain this end is scanty enough and chiefly 


owing to private initiative and private means. ‘The sum, 
f. i., allotted by the Reichstag for German schools in for- 
eign countries is considerably smaller than that which lit- 
tle Italy spends for the same purpose. That our “ panger- 
manic” school-policy is far from any desire of conquest. 
that it confines its work almost entirely to taking care of 
the children of our compatriots abroad is clearly shown 
by the fact that in Turkey, f. i., there are but a dozen Ger- 
man schools, whilst France has more than three hundred 
there, all of them destined, of course, to the expansion of 
French influence both intellectual and political. 

Political Pangermanism is a mere bugbear created by the 
English in order to 
throughout the world. 


rouse suspicion against 
The fiction is rather awkward, for 
the only territories which Germany might be desirous to 
annex belonging to our nearest ally or to neighbors with 
whom we never had the slightest conflict, a political panger- 
manism would be devoid of a real and reasonable aim. 
Besides, we have the same strong interest in maintaining 
the independence of Switzerland and the Netherlands as the 
other European countries. Germany will remain what she 
is—a national state; she will not become what Austria and 
Russia are. A irredentism like that of Italy, 
striving to embrace all Germans of Europe in the same 
political union does not exist and cannot exist, for it would 
be incompatible with the existence of Austria. An an- 
nexion of territories with a non-German population is far 
from being welcome to the German people (some individuals 
excepted, of course); we had difliculties enough with our 
four millions of Poles. Therefore it is an absolute non- 
sense to say that Pangermanism “is at the root of the 
present war,” though England and her partisans may have 
some interest in spreading such a nonsense. Even General 
von Bernhardi’s book is not a pangermanic one, as the re 

viewer would make us believe in spite of the analysis of : 
the book which he gives himself. And if it were, let us 
remind Professor Perkins that the unrivalled standard- 
work of “ this kind of literature” is the book of an Ameri- 
can, “ The Day of the Saxon,” by Homer Lea, and that com- 
pared with the tremendous pan-Anglo-Saxonism of this 
book, all pangermanie writings shrink into innocent 
triflings. Why did Professor Perkins forget to give his 
readers an analysis of this very interesting product of a 
compatriot ? 

Whatever the true meaning of the word may be, no 
single man can be made responsible for the rise of Pan- 
germanism, and even if it were possible, Heinrich von 
Treitschke, the historian, would not be this man. ‘This 
passionate and fiery champion of the German unity under 
the leadership of Prussia was the head of the Prussian 
school of historiography and has been severely and not 
quite unjustly criticised for his “aggressively Prussian 
standpoint,” but he has expressly declined every idea of a 
Greater Germany. As soon as in 1870 he wrote 
Gesinnung des Pangermanismus uns Deutschen 
fremd ist wie sein Name, den auch erst die Gespensterfurcht 
des Auslandes erfunden hat.” He died in 1896. What is 
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now called Pangermanism, especially what our enemies are 
used to call by that name, is, at any rate, of a far later 
date, and there is nothing, either in the personality or in 
the work cf Treitschke, that might account for it. H. P. 
Gooch, the learned author of “ History and Historians in 
the Nineteenth Century,’ would not have failed to censure 
him if the case had been different; but he says not a word 
of it. 

2. As for the other “fundamental cause of the war,” 
German militarism, it might be thought sufficient to refer 
to Professor Otto Hintze’s excellent article in the Inter- 
nationale Monatsschrift (Nr. 4, November 15) on “ Unser 
Militarismus. Ein Wort an Amerika,” where everything has 
been said on the subject. But as a Professor 
Hintze may be suspected to be partial; therefore let us 
add the judgment and the testimony of an American who 
has proved free of any prejudice favorable to our country. 
Mr. Price Collier, in the eighth chapter of “ Germany and 
the Germans from an American Point of View,” explains 
very justly why Germany, compressed between France and 
Russia. the two most formidable military powers of the 
world with more than two millions of soldiers, cannot but 
keep the dreadful armament with which the world, will- 
ingly obedient to English suggestions, reproaches her, and 
why such an armament is far from being necessarily a 
provocation of war. Mr. Price Collier's book, we are sorry 
to say. swarms with mistakes and strange misunderstand- 
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ings; but in political and military matters the author is 
really a very clever man, and his sensible suggestions ought 
to be taken notice of. 

3. The last point is new Germany’s cult of force which 
“is undoubtedly responsible for the growth of Pan-Ger- 
manism.” Thus a thing which does not exist at all, is re- 
sponsible for another thing the existence and meaning of 
which is, at least, very precarious. Any stranger who has 
lived among whatever sorts or conditions of Germans will 
certify that the idea of a cult of force vivid in this nation 
is an absolute absurdity. It has not been inspired by life 
and reality, but has been drawn from books, most prob- 
ably from those of Nietzsche, the philosopher, whose in- 
fluence, strong as it may have been on pure theoretical 
thinking, has never left any marks upon practical life. Not 
force, but justice is the idol of the German nation and to 
such a degree that her unextinguishable love of justice 
makes her continually judge political affairs from an ethi- 
eal point of view, and renders her rather averse to ac- 
knowledge the hard necessities of political rivalry. Noth- 
ing but the thorough conviction of the unquestionable jus- 
tice of her cause in this war against a world of hateful 
enemies conspiring to thwart her natural prosperity—noth- 
ing but this conviction could account for her unanimous 
rising at the Emperor’s call. 

Dr. FRrepRICH, 
Dr. 


alistorical Society of lowa 


BY LOUIS BERNARD SCHMIDT, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF HISTORY IN THE IOWA STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, AMES, IOWA. 


The importance of the ‘West as a field for histori- 
cal study has only recently come to be properly 
appreciated. Formerly the study of American his- 
tory was concerned in the main with the thirteen 
original colonies and the part they played in the 
American development. The West was regarded 
from an antiquarian point of view. The pioneer 
settlers of the West were too busy to concern them- 
selves with the collection of historical materials 
bearing on the evolution of the States they had 
carved out of the wilderness; nor did they regard it 
as essential to do so. The result was that the West 
was neglected and the importance of the original 
colonies was over-emphasized. Historians were con- 
tent to study and write American history with their 
backs to the Alleghenies. The Mississippi Valley 
remained a sealed chapter. Only occasionally did 
students catch a glimpse into this vast region, and 
the treatment they accorded it in their writings 
served only to emphasize their provincialism. 

The passing of the pioneer population has in re- 
cent years, however, brought home to historical 
scholars the transcendent importance of the West in 
our national development and the imperative need of 
collecting the materials of early Western history be- 


fore it is too late; before they are lost or destroyed, 
and those identified with wilderness winning and 
State building have all passed off the scene. 

In recognition of the importance of the West as a 
field for historical study, the American Historical 
Association at its second annual meeting in 1885 
adopted the following resolution which is of a great 
deal of interest in the consideration of the activities 
of the many Western States and local historical 
agencies during the last twenty-five years: 

“Resolved, That it is especially important that the 
beginnings of history of our newer territories and 
provinces should be fully and carefully recorded. 
We, therefore, urge upon all the members cf the 
American Historical Association residing in those | 
portions of America, and upon all others interested 
in historical studies, the organization and main- 
tenance of local historical societies which shall pre- 
serve files of local newspapers; collect fugitive docu- 
ments; provide memorial sketches of men of mark; 
interest towns in carefully preserving their records 
and maps; secure full accounts of all that can be 
learned of the aborigines, their tribal organization, 
arts, customs and implements; make careful descrip- 
tions of the location and nature of any Indian 
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mounds, painted-rocks, or other places of importance 
in the history of the red man; give complete accounts 
of all Indian wars or raids; mark the location of 
buffalo trails, cattle trails, forests, and treeless tracts 
which are likely to be lost; record the date of the 
first settlement of the towns, with the names and 
origin of the first settlers; describe the temporary 
social organizations and popular habits which still 
existed before customs and laws crystallized; and 
in every other way supply abundant material likely 
to be lost by general neglect, for the minute study of 
our history in future years.” * 

The adoption of the above resolution by the Ameri- 
can Historical Association may be said to mark the 
beginnings of real pioneer work in Western history 
and the establishment of a new school of historians 
whose work it has been to rescue from oblivion the 
materials of Western history, and to accord the West 
its proper share of emphasis in the development of 
the nation. Foremost among these students, and, 
indeed, the founders in a very real sense of this new 
school of historians, are Dr. F. J. Turner, formerly 
of the University of Wisconsin, and now Professor 
of Western History in Harvard University, and Dr. 
J. B. McMaster, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

It was in 1893 that Dr. Turner delivered his 
memorable address on “The Significance of the 
Frontier in American History ” before the American 
Historical Association.* Dr. Turner showed that 
the West is the keynote to the study of American de- 
velopment; that the great questions that have en- 
gaged the attention of the national government have 
grown out of the colonization of the West; that such 
great questions as the public lands, the tariff. cur- 
rency and banking, internal improvements, and 
foreign affairs have in large measure been the prob- 
lems of the West; and that the slavery question is 
an incident the significance of which cannot be 
understood except in the light of the westward move- 
ment and the colonization of the continent. 

In 1896 Dr. Turner, in a paper on “ The West as 
a Field for Historical Study,’ * again emphasized 
the dominant importance of the West in American 
history, and explained that the history of the West 
is in reality the history of the nation, and not the 
history of any given section. In the meantime, 
McMaster was writing his “ History of the People 
of the United States,’ which was begun in 1883, and 
completed in eight volumes a year ago.® In_ this 
work the West is given due emphasis in the history 
of the United States down to the Civil War. In the 


2 Papers of the American Historical Association, Vol. 1, 
pp. 482-483, 

* Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
(1893), pp. 199-227. Bullock’s “ Readings in Economics,” 
pp. 23-59. 

4Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
(1896), Vol. I, pp. 281-287. 

5 For a critical review of this work, see Carl Russell 
Fish’s “ Review of McMaster’s History of the People of the 
United States” in the “Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view,” Vol. I, pp. 31-43. 


meantime, also, Roosevelt was writing his ‘ Winning 
of the West,’ and Winsor prepared his volume on 
the “ Westward Movement.” Thus was established 
a new school of American historians, whose purpose 
it was to write the history of the United States in 
the light of the westward expansion movement of the 
American people. 

It is through the leadership of Turner and 
McMaster, with the co-operation of other scholars, 
including the Superintendents of State Historical 
Societies, that a host of students has been attracted 
to this new field, and although these activities have 
been limited owing to the lack of workers, lack 
of interest and lack of funds, their researches and 
investigations have breathed new life into the vari- 
ous State and local historical societies which had 
hitherto been established. This work has grown 
apace until there is hardly a State west of the Alle- 
ghenies without a vigorous and active historical 
society, supplemented by many local, town, city or 
county organizations, and there is hardly a leading 
college or university in the country that does not 
offer at least one strong course in Western history. 

With these preliminary observations in mind. we 
are ready to consider the topic proposed for discus- 
sion in this paper, “ The Activities of the State His- 
torical Society of Iowa.” The State Historical So- 
ciety of Iowa was established by law February 7, 
1857,° the year of the adoption of the second State 
constitution; consequently the Society is as old as 
the present constitution, and is, indeed, one of the 
oldest institutions of its kind in the Mississippi 
Valley. The present organization and purpose of 
the Society may be defined as follows: 

1. The Society consists of members elected by the 
Board of Curators upon payment of an admittance 
fee of $3.00, which sum constitutes the regular dues 
payable annually. 

2. The officers of the Society consist of a Board 
of Curators and a secretary, a treasurer, and a 
librarian. The Board of Curators consists of 
eighteen members chosen every two years. Nine of 
the Curators residing within the immediate vicinity 
of Iowa City, are elected by the Society, and nine 
are appointed at large by the Governor. The Board 
elects one of its own members as president, who be- 
comes the executive head of the Board, and whose 
term of office is one year. The secretary, the treas- 
urer, and the librarian are chosen for a term of one 
year by the Board of Curators. 

3. The Board of Curators hold monthly meetings 
for the consideration of business matters and the 
election of new members. The work of the Society 
is under the direction of the Superintendent, assisted 
by a staff of helpers, all appointed by the Board of 
Curators." 

4. “The object of this Society,” as defined by its 
Constitution, is “to collect, embody, arrange and 


6“ Code of 1897.” Sections 2882-2888. 


7*A Brief History of the State Historical Society of 
Towa” in the “ Proceedings of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Constitution of Iowa,” p. 414. 
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preserve in authentic form, a library of books, 
pamphlets, maps, charts, manuscripts, papers, paint- 
ings, statuary and other materials illustrative of the 
history of Lowa; to rescue from oblivion the memory 
of its early pioneers; to obtain and preserve narra- 
tives of their exploits, perils and hardy adventures ; 
to secure facts and statements relative to the history, 
genius, progress or decay of our Indian tribes, to ex- 
hibit faithfully the antiquities, and the past and pres- 
ent resources of the States; and to promote the study 
of history by lectures, and diffuse and publish in- 
formation relating to the description and history of 
Iowa.” * 

When the Society was established in 1857 a sum 
of $250 was appropriated for carrying on its work. 
This sum was increased to $500 in 1860, and to 
$1,000 in 1880. In 1902 the permanent annua! sup- 
port of the Society was increased to $2,500, and in 
1904 to $7,500. In 1907 it was increased to $12,000; 
in 1911 to $16,000; and finally, in 1918, to $20,000. 
In the meantime, special appropriations have been 
made by the General Assembly, amounting to 
$19,250.° 

Among the men who have served as presidents of 
the State Historical Society since 1857 were men 
who have been prominent in the State and nation: 
James W. Grimes, Ralph P. Lowe, Samuel J. Kirk- 
wood, William Penn Clark, William G. Hammond, 
George G. Wright and Peter A. Dye. The Board of 
Curators and the membership list have also been 
made up by persons prominent in various walks of 
life. The Society, including the public libraries of 
the State, now has over five hundred members.’® 

At first, the State Historical Society had its head- 
quarters in the Old Stone Capitol at Iowa City. 
Later the library and collections were moved to vari- 
ous buildings in Iowa City. At the present time 
they occupy rooms in the Liberal Arts Building of 
the State University. It should be noted that the 
State Historical Society of Iowa is not officially con- 
nected with the State University, but is an inde- 
pendent State institution, located at Iowa City. The 
idea was that its interests would be promoted by the 
members connected with the University.” 


s“A Brief History of the State Historical Society of 
Iowa” in the “ Proceedings of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Constitution of lowa,” pp. 414, 415. 


® “Laws of Iowa,” for the above years. 


10 Handbook of the State Historical Society of Iowa 
(1913), entitled, “Some Information.” 


11 While there is no official connection between the State 
Historical Society of lowa and the State University of 
Iowa, there is nevertheless a very intimate connection be- 
tween these two institutions, in that scholars doing re- 
search work in the State Historical Society are, in many 
instances, installed as graduate students in the University. 
Research work thus undertaken is accepted, when com- 
pleted, in fulfillment of the requirements for higher degree. 
It is then published under the auspices of the State His- 
torical Society of Iowa. In all cases, however, research 
work undertaken under the name of the State Historical 
Society, whether submitted for higher degree or not, is 
under the direct supervision of its superintendent, Dr. 
Benjamin F. Shambaugh. 


The objects of the State Historical Society as 
defined by its Constitution are twofold: First, the 
collection and preservation of the materials of his- 
tory; and, second, research and publication. The 
activities of the Society in these two directions may 
be reviewed briefly as follows: 

I. Collection and Preservation of the Materials of 
History. 

The Society has been active in the collection and 
preservation of materials bearing on the history of 
the West with special reference to Iowa. This col- 
lection contains 40,000 books and pamphlets, includ- 
ing public documents or archives, collections contain- 
ing the correspondence and speeches and other 
papers of public men, diaries and journals, news- 
paper files and periodicals. They include, also, 
standard works of history, biographies and historical 
periodicals. Add to these materials archeological 
and ethnological remains and other relics of the past, 
such as photographs, pictures, flags and the various 
implements of Indian and pioneer life, and some idea 
may be gained of the valuable services rendered by 
the Society in the way of collection and preservation 
of the materials of history. These materials are all 
housed in the rooms of the State Historical Society, 
which occupy the entire south portion of the fourth 
floor of the Liberal Arts Building of the State Uni- 
versity. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that the 
removal of the Capital from Iowa City to Des 
Moines in 1857 rendered impossible the close co- 
operation between the State Historical Society and 
the State Library, which exists in States where these 
two agencies are located in the same city. Conse- 
quently, the work of collecting and preserving 
materials has been divided. The growth of the col- 
lections of the State Library at Des Moines led to 
the creation in 1882 of the State Historical Depart- 
ment, which does much of the work of the collection 
of materials ordinarily left to historical societies. 
Indeed, the State Historical Department is now 
housed in a splendid large building of its own; it now 
has by far the greater collection of newspapers, 
manuscripts and archives; and its miscellaneous col- 
lections are also larger and more extensive, so that 
already the department is becoming overcrowded. 
Indeed, the collection and preservation of the 
materials of history is the main function ?? of the 
State Historical Department, thus the State His- 
terical Society is relieved of considerable responsi- 
bility in this direction. While, therefore, the Society 
engages in this work to considerable extent its main 
object is: 

II. Research and Publication. 

The various publications which have been issued 
by the Society since 1857 may be grouped under the 
following heads: 

1. Public Archives. 


12 The State Historical Department publishes a quarterly 
journal, entitled, “The Annals of Iowa.” It has also issued 
several volumes, as, for example, Shambaugh’s “ History 
of the Constitution of Towa,” and Richman’s “John Brown 
Among the Quakers.” 
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The public archives of the Society include the fol- 
lowing publications edited by the superintendent and 
editor, Dr. B. F. Shambaugh: 

(a) “ Documentary Material Relating to the His- 
tory of Iowa,” in three volumes (1897-1901). These 
volumes include an invaluable variety of materials 
bearing on the pioneer period of the Territory and 
State of lowa. It is to be hoped that in the near 
future this work will be continued to date. 

(b) “ Messages and Proclamations of the Govern- 
ors of Iowa,” in seven volumes (1903-1905). These 
volumes include all the messages and proclamations 
of the Governors from Henry Dodge to A. B. Cum- 
mins, 1838-1903. Another volume, completing the 
publication to date, will be issued by the Society in 
the near future. 

(c) In addition to these two publications, may be 
mentioned the “ Executive Journal of Iowa, 1838- 
1841” (1906), which includes all the executive docu- 
ments of Governor Robert Lucas. 

2. Quarterly Publications. The Society has _ is- 
sued the following quarterly publications: 

(a) “Annals of [owa” (1863-1875), complete in 
twelve volumes. ‘These publications were suspended 
in 1874 for lack of funds. 

(b) “ The Iowa Historical Record” (1885-1902), 
complete in eighteen volumes. The records are, in 
fact, a resumption of the “Annals of Iowa.” It was 
discontinued in 1902 and superseded by 

(c) “ The Iowa Journal of History and Politics ”’ 
(1908 to the present), of which twelve volumes have 
appeared to date. 

These quarterly journals deal with a great variety 
of subjects: Early conditions of the Iowa country; 
French, Spanish and American explorations; Indian 
tribes, wars, treaties and land cessions; early settle- 
ments and pioneer conditions; early forts; claim 
club associations; early travel; economic and social 
conditions of the pioneer period; Territorial and 
State government, organization, laws and _ politics; 
Iowa in the Mexican and Civil wars; and representa- 
tive men of Iowa in local, State and national affairs 
—these are some of the phases of Iowa history 
treated in the quarterly journals published by the 
State Historical Society. 

Among the subjects receiving extended treatment 
in the “ Iowa Journal of, History and Politics’ (the 
publication now issued by the Society) may be men- 
tioned the history of political parties in Iowa, the 
history of liquor legislation in Iowa, the history of 
the codes of Iowa, and the history of Congressional 
elections in Iowa. During the past year (1914) the 
following articles have appeared in the journal: 
“The Miller-Thompson Election Contest,” ‘ The 
Mormon Trails ‘n Iowa,” “ Forts in the Towa Coun 
try,” “ The Detaleation of Superintendent James D. 
Eads,” “ Fur Trade Operations in the Eastern Iowa 
Country from 1800 to 18338,” “The Private Land 
Claims of the Old Northwest Territory,’ and “ The 
Public Domain as a Field for Historical Study.” 

3. The Iowa Biographical Series. The Society 
has published eight biographies. 


(a) “ Biography of Henry Dodge,’ by Louis 
Pelzer (1911). Henry Dodge was Governor of the 
original Territory of Wisconsin from 1836-1838, and 
was later United States Senator from Wisconsin. 
The biography of Mr. Dodge is a real part of Iowa 
history, for the Territory of Wisconsin then included 
the present States of lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and the Dakotas west to the Missouri River. 

(b) “ Biography of Robert Lucas,” by John C. 
Parish (1907). This volume contains the life of the 
first Governor of the Territory of lowa, 1838-1841. 

(c) “ Biography of John Chambers,” by John C. 
Parish (1909). This volume records the life of the 
second Governor of the Territory of Iowa, 1841- 
1845. 

(d) “ Biography of Augustus Cesar Dodge,” by 
Louis Pelzer (1908). Mr. Dodge was lowa’s Terri- 
torial delegate to Congress from 1840-1845, and 
later a Democratic United States Senator from 1848- 
1857. 

(e) “ Biography of George W. Jones,” by John 
C. Parish (1913). Mr. Jones was a Democratic 
United States Senator from 1848-1859. 

(f) “ Biography of James Harlan,” by Johnson 
Brigham (1913). Mr. Harlan was a Republican 
United States Senator from 1855-1865, and from 
1867 to 1873, and was for a short time Secretary of 
the Interior under President Johnson. 

(g) “ Biography of Samuel Freeman Miller,” by 
Charles N. Gregory (1907). Mr. Miller was a 
prominent Supreme Judge of pioneer Iowa. 

(h) “ Biography of Thomas Cox,” by Harvey 
Reed (1909). In this volume is recorded the life 
of one of the leading pioneer law makers of Iowa. 

4. The Iowa Economic History Series. The So- 
ciety has issued the following works on the economic 
history of Iowa: 

(a) “ History of Labor Legislation in Iowa,’ by 
E. H. Downey (1912). 

(b) “ History of Work Accident Indemnity in 
Iowa,” by E. H. Downey (1912). 

(ec) “ History of Taxation in Iowa,” by J. E. 
Brindley (1911). 

(d) “ History of Road Legislation in Iowa,” by 
J. EK. Brindley (1912). 

5. The lowa Applied History Series. This series 
is somewhat unique, and therefore deserves a special 
explanation. The idea summed up in the title, “Ap- 
plied History,” is essentially new, but the Society 
belicves that the knowledge of history may be ap- 
plied to present-day government problems mucli in 
the same way that a knowledge of science is applied 
to agriculture and engineering. In other words, 
through the study of the past experiences of the peo- 
ple of Iowa and of other States in their attempts to 
solve various political, economic social prob- 
lems, there may be discovered certain fixed laws of 
human progress which form the basis for present 
and future activities along the line of political, social 
and economic reform: in Iowa. 

With this idea in mind, the State Historical So- 
ciety has for some time been formulating plans for 
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the publication of a series of volumes devoted to ap- 
plied history. The first volume of this series ap- 
peared two years ago. It contains scholarly histori- 
cal and comparative studics of such subjects as taxa- 
tion, the regulation of municipal public utilities, in- 
demnity for work accidents, primary elections, 
corrupt practices legislation and road legislation. 
These monographs include not only the history of the 
methods of dealing with these subjects adopted in 
Iowa in the past, but also a study of the experiences 
of other States. All of these problems are now de- 
manding solution in accordance with the principles 
of equity and good government, and it is the purpose 
of the State Historical Society to contribute ac- 
curate scientific and impartial information. As 
defined by Dr. Shambaugh, applied history is “ the 
use of the scientific knowledge of history and experi- 
ence in efforts to solve present problems of human 
betterment.” '* Thus defined, it comprehends “ first 
of all,” the plain facts gathered through careful in- 
vestigation from the history of our own State, from 
contemporary experiences in other States, and from 
selected foreign sources; second, the expert inter- 
pretation of all the facts collected; third, the expert 
definition of regulation, legislation and administra- 
tion; and, finally, the application of these standards 
of legislation and administration to existing needs 
and conditions.'' In short, the State Historical 
Society proposes “to apply the scientific knowledge 
of history in working out a rational program of 
human progress in government and  administra- 
tion.” 

The application of the historical and comparative 
method to the study and solution of present-day 
problems has thus opened up a wide field of useful- 
ness for the State Historical Society of Iowa, as 
shown by the monographs presented in the first vol- 
ume of the lowa Applied History Series. The 
launching of this series came about in the following 
manner: Dr. Brindley’s “ History of Taxation in 
Iowa,” having appeared in January, 1911, the 
Thirty-fourth General Assembly, at its regular ses- 
sion which opened in the same month, through a con- 
current resolution '® requesied the State Historical 
Society of Iowa to furnish each member of the 
Senate and House of Representatives with a copy of 
this work. In recognition of the immense practical 
significance of this subject and the value of this in- 
vestigation in securing scientific legislation, the an- 
nual support of the Society was increased from 
$12,000 to $16,000, with the understanding that re- 
searches along the lines represented by Dr. Brind- 
ley’s work would be continued. 

In harmony with this idea the Society instituted 
two important lines of research and investigation, the 
results of which were published in time for distribu- 


i8*Applied History,’ Vol. I, Editor’s Introduction, p. vii. 

14“Applied History,’ Vol. I, Editor’s Introduction, pp. 
vi, Vil. 

15“Applied History,” Vol. I, Editor’s Introduction, p. xi. 


16“ Journal of the House of Representatives, 1911,” p. 
180; © Journal of the Senate, 1911,” p. 159. 


tion among the members of the Thirty-fifth General 
Assembly which convened in 1918. The first of 
these was the “History of Road Legislation in 
Iowa,” by Dr. Brindley, and the other, “ The His- 
tory of Work Accident Indemnity in Iowa,’ by Dr. 
Downey. In order, however, to carry out the pur- 
pose of the concurrent resolution mentioned above, 
the Society inaugurated the lowa Applied History 
Series, the special aim of which is to give to the pub- 
lic, and especially to public officials, the results of 
its researches in the economic, social and _ political 
history of lowa. And so the first volume of this 
series was immediately prepared and published and 
distributed among the members of the Thirty-fifth 
General Assembly in 1913. It contains the results 
of Dr. Brindley’s researches on the history of taxa- 
tion in Iowa and the history of road legislation in 
Iowa, and Dr. Downey’s history of work accident 
indemnity in Iowa and the history of the regulation 
of urban utilities in Iowa, together with two other 
historical and comparative studies on primary elec- 
tions and corrupt practices legislation."’ 

The value of these monographs may be readily ap- 
preciated by the fact that the recent epoch-making 
road law enacted by the General Assembly of Iowa 
in 1918 is based on Dr. Brindley’s comprehensive 
study of this problem, and that the law in all its 
essential features is an embodiment of Dr. Brind- 
ley’s findings and recommendations.'* In this way 
the value of an historical and comparative study of 
current problems of legislation is coming to be appre- 
ciated by practical men of affairs, as well as by his- 
torical students and economists. It was, indeed, due 
largely to the value of the first volume of the Iowa 
Applied History Series in the enactment of legisla- 
tion that the General Assembly increased the annual 
support of the Society from $16,000 to $20,000.'* 
And the results have justified the appropriation. 
Finally, it may be observed that a member of the Su- 
preme Court of Iowa told the writer not long ago that 
tax reform in Iowa would eventually have to be 
along the lines proposed by Dr. Brindley in his 
“ History of Taxation in Iowa.*° 


‘7 The second volume in the lowa Applied History Series 
was issued early in 1915. It contains the following applied 
history essays: (1) “ Scientific Law-making; ” (2) “ Reor- 
ganization of State Government in Iowa;” (3) “Home 
Rule in Iowa;” (4) “ Direct Legislation in lowa;” (5) 
“Equal Suffrage in lowa;” (6) “Selection of Publie Offi- 
cials in Iowa; ” (7) “ Removal of Public Officials in Iowa; ” 
(8) “ The Merit System in Iowa; ” (9) “ Social Legislation 
in Towa; ” (10) “Child Labor Legislation in Iowa; ” and 
(11) “ Poor Relief Legislation in Iowa.” 


18 A copy of this law with marginal references, forms, 
directions, and legal opinions may be secured by writing to 
the State Highway Commission, Ames, lowa. 


19 Statement of several influential members of the 
Thirty-fifth General Assembly of Iowa. 


20In this connection, it may be stated that Dr, Brindley 
was the secretary of the Special Tax Commission which 
made its report to the Thirty-fifth General Assembly. 
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6. Miscellaneous Publications. Up to the pres- 
ent time the following miscellaneous publications 
have appeared: 

(a) “Iowa Historical Lectures’’ (1892). 

(b) “ History of Iowa City,’ by Benjamin F. 
Shambaugh (1893). 

(c) “Iowa Historical Lectures (1894). 

(d) ‘Amish Mennonites in Iowa,’ by B. L. Wick 
(1894). 

(e) “Claim Association of Johnson County,” 
edited by Benjamin IF’. Shambaugh (1894). 

(f) “ Debates of the Constitutional Conventions 
of 1844 and 1846,” edited by Benjamin F. Sham- 
baugh (1900). 

(g) “The Robert Lucas Journal of the War of 
1812,” edited by John C. Parish (1906). 

(h) “Constitution of Iowa” (Pocket Edition), 
edited by Benjamin I’. Shambaugh (1907). 

(i) “A Brief History of the State Historical So- 
ciety of lowa,’ by Benjamin I’. Shambaugh (1907). 

(j) “ Proceedings of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Constitution of Iowa,’ edited by Benjamin F. 
Shambaugh (1907). 

(k) “A Retrospect of Sixty Years,’ 
Pickard (1908). 

(1) “An Address Delivered at the Celebration of 
the Sixtieth Anniversary of the State University of 
Iowa,” by H. E. Deemer (1908). 

(m) “Amana: The Community of True I[nspira- 
tion,’ by Bertha M. H. Shambaugh (1908). 

(n) “Autobiography of John Chambers,” edited 
by John C. Parish (1908). 

(o) “The Battle of Shiloh,” by J. W. Rich 
(1909). 

(p) “The Territorial Governors of the Old 
Northwest,” by Dwight G. McCarty (1910). 

(q) “On the Way to Iowa,” by Laenas G. Weld 
(1910). 

(r) “Abraham Lincoln,” 
(1910). 

(s) “Commission Government in Iowa: The Des 
Moines Plan,” by Benjamin F. Shambaugh (1912). 

(t) “ History of Senatorial Elections in Iowa,” by 
Dan E. Clark (1912). 

(u) “ The Hollanders of Iowa,” by Jacob Van 
der Zee (1912). 

(v) “The Quakers of Iowa,” 
(1914). 

(w) “History of Township 
Iowa,” by C. R. Aurner (1914). 

(x) “ Decisive Episodes in Western History,” by 
L. G. Weld (1914). 

(y) “One Hundred Topics in Iowa History,” by 
Dan E. Clark (1914). 

7. Bulletins of Information. The Bulletins of 
Information which have been published include the 
following: 

(a) Bulletin of Information No. 1, April, 1904, 
entitled, “‘ Provisions for Membership in the State 
Historical Society of Iowa.” 

(b) Bulletin of Information No. 2, May, 1904, 
entitled, “An Iowa Program for Study Clubs.” 


by J. L. 


Newton 


by Joseph 


by Louis Jones 


Government in 


(c) Bulletin of Information No. 8, July, 1904, 
entitled, ‘ Suggestions to Public Libraries and Local 
Historical Societies Relative to Collecting and Pre- 
serving Materials of Local History.” 

(d) Bulletin of Information No. 4, June, 1905, 
entitled, “ Suggestions to Local Historians in Iowa.” 

(e) Bulletin of Information No. 5, April, 1906, 
entitled, “ Organization of County Historical Socie- 
ties.” 

(f) Bulletin of Information No. 6, July, 1907 
(revised and enlarged edition of Bulletin No. 2), en- 
titled, “An Iowa Program for Study Clubs.” 

This brief review of the research and publication 
work of the State Historical Society of Iowa will 
suggest at once the scope of its activity and the na- 
ture of its plans for the future. It is the purpose of 
the Society to continue the series of publications 
already inaugurated, and to add any others that may 
be deemed practicable as the work proceeds.*! Thus 
for several years past there have been in prepara- 
tion several monographs which are now in press, and 
which will soon be ready for distribution to the mem- 
bers of the Society. These monographs include the 
first two volumes of a comprehensive “ History of 
Education in Iowa,” by C. R. Aurner; the “ History 
of Poor Relief Legislation in Iowa,” by J. E. Briggs. 
The last-named monograph is the first in a new series 
entitled, “ ‘The Iowa Social History Series.” In 
addition to these publications, the second volume of 
“Applied History,” dealing with current problems of 
legislation, will be distributed in January, 1915. 
Finally, it may be stated that a history of the settle- 
ment of Iowa is in preparation; also a biography of 
Samuel J. Kirkwood, Iowa’s famous war Governor; 
and a history of Iowa and the tariff. 

But these publications mark only the beginning of 
a thorough and comprehensive history of Iowa, for 
the field of Iowa history is vast in its scope, encom- 
passing, as it does, the entire life of the State from 
its earliest beginnings to the present time, and 
affording the materials for a study of the evolution 
of a typical western commonwealth. Studied as a 
constituent part of the Mississippi Valley, Iowa 
history is a chapter in the history of the Mississippi 
Valley. Thus considered, every contribution to the 
history of Iowa becomes a part of the history of the 
West, and the history .of the West is in a very real 
sense the history of the nation. Though the labors 
to be performed are very great, indeed, before the 
history of the State can really be said to be written, 
the State Historical Society has nevertheless made a 
real beginning, for the field has been explored, the 
materials located, and the lines of research and pub- 
lication work inaugurated, which, when rounded out 
and brought down to date, will constitute a fairly 
complete and comprehensive history of the State. 
The Society now has the legislative appropriations 
which enable it to finance the undertaking, a num- 
ber of research workers have enlisted in the cause, 
and the people of the State are coming more and 


21 Statement of the Superintendent of the State Histori- 
cal Society of Towa, Dr. Benjamin FI’. Shambaugh. 
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more to take an active interest in the work. This 
is shown, for example, by the formation of twenty- 
one local or auxiliary societies throughout the State, 
and the increase in membership to over five hundred. 

Finally, this review of the aims and activities of 
the State Historical Society would be incomplete did 
it not include a brief explanation of the research 
laboratory methods employed in the preparation of 
manuscripts for publication. 

All research work in lowa history is carried on 
under the direct supervision of the superintendent 
and editor of the Society, Dr. Benjamin F. Sham- 
baugh, to whose painstaking labors the State of Iowa 
is greatly indebted, and to whose wise and inspiring 
counsel every research worker feels a deep sense of 
gratitude and loyalty. Dr. Shambaugh is assisted 
by a staff of helpers, consisting of Dr. Dan E. Clark, 
assistant editor; Dr. F. E. Horack, secretary; Eliza 
L. Johnson, and several others. This supervision 
and co-operation means that the work must measure 
up to the standards of excellence in. historical inves- 
tigation. Careless methods are not permitted, for 
there are no short-cuts in scientific research work. 
Nor is prejudice or partisanship permitted to in- 
fluence the workers in their investigations. The im- 
partial presentation of all the available information 
of any given subject is a fundamental requirement. 

Weeks and months are sometimes consumed in 
gathering materials before a line is written, and the 
data frequently comes from widely scattered sources. 
The State Historical Society of Iowa profits by the 
hearty co-operation of the large libraries of the 
country, such, for example, as the Library of Con- 
gress at Washington, D. C., the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin at Madison, Wisconsin, and the 
State Historical Department at Des Moines, Iowa, 
which kindly lend books and other materials for the 
use of Iowa scholars engaged in research. When- 
ever necessary, the research worker is sent to the 
place where collections of source materials are to be 
found. Finally, when he is convinced that he has at 
his disposal all of the available data relative to the 
subject upon which he is working, he begins writing 
on a paragraph, monograph, or perhaps a volume. 
Carefully, and with fairness, he records the facts 
that he has found, making frequent citations to 
authors and sources in order that the reader may 
know upon what the author bases his statements. In 
brief, it may be said that the fundamental require- 
ments in the preparation of manuscripts for publica- 
tion are: (1) painstaking gathering of the facts; (2) 
interpretation of the materials collected; and (38) 
literary presentation. 

After the writing has been completed, every asser- 
tion of the author, every quotation, every date, and 
every statement of fact is checked up and verified. 
Then the paper or monograph is subjected to a 
critical editing, after which it is sent to the printers 
or preserved for future publication. Thus from the 
gathering of the material to the reading of the last 
proof sheet, thoroughness, accuracy and fairness are 
insisted upon as basic requirements in all the work 


done under the auspices of the Iowa Historical So- 
ciety. 

While all the workers engaged in research work in 
Iowa history are imbued with an enthusiasm for the 
work and find their greatest compensation in the 
work itself, yet the real motive which animates all 


this activity is not one of self-interest. The real 
purpose of research work which is being carried on, 


is that eventually the results may be published by 
the State Historical Society, and thus be made ac- 
cessible to the people of Iowa through distribution 
to the members of the Society and to the public 
libraries throughout the State, and in other States 
of the Union. In this way the Historical Society as 
a State institution can be of greatest service to the 
people of the State. And so there grows up a care- 
fully written literature of lowa history, which will 
contain not only biography and other important rec- 
ognized branches of history, but also a mass of his- 
torical information which may be applied to the solu- 
tion of current problems of government and to the 


promotion of the social and economic welfare of the 
people.** 


THE WAR IN GERMAN SCHOOLS. 

A newspaper despatch from Berlin states that the Ger- 
man educational authorities are taking care to teach chil- 
dren the history of the war as fast as that history is made. 
The Prussian Minister of Education has issued a circular 
letter of instructions to school inspectors pointing out that 
the history hour must be devoted principally to giving 
pupils a clear idea of the course and development of the 
great war. “There must be awakened in the children an 
understanding of the serious and thrilling time in which 
they are living. While everything must be kept out of 
the schools which might implant into the hearts of the 
children overweening self-conceit and contempt and hatred 
for other peoples, still they should be filled with a joyous 
and conscious pride that they are members of the great 
people who are making heroic sacrifices in a just struggle 
against overwhelming odds.” 


Announcement is made in the February number of the 
“American Political Science Review” that the Executive 
Council of the American Political Science Association has 
voted to discontinue the publication of the annual volume 
of “ Proceedings.” At the same time it was agreed to en- 
large the size of the “ Review ” to about 220 pages an issue, 
and to publish in it such of the papers read at the annual 
meetings as seem desirable. 


22 This paper was delivered before the Applied Social 
Science Club and the English Club of the lowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts during the academic 
year, 1914-1915. The writer was for several years a re- 
search assistant in the State Historical Society of lowa, 
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Teaching of Contemporary Glistory im the School 


BY J. C. NELSON, PRINCIPAL OF HIGH SCHOOL, SALEM, OREGON. 


This paper has a twofold purpose: (1) To poona 
the results of a test in current events as given to the 
pupils of our local high school, and (2) To show to 
what extent attention is being given to the teaching 
of current events in the leading high schools of 
Washington. The object in giving this test to our 
own pupils was primarily to convince our teachers of 
history that more attention might profitably be de- 
voted to the study of every-day happenings in the 
world about us. I wish to keep as far as possible 
from a priori assumption; but if the training which 
the pupil receives in any school subject is to have no 
bearing on his adjustment to the general life of the 
world, one may be pardoned a good deal of skep- 
ticism as to its value. We are told in every teach- 
ers’ meeting that the purpose of teaching history is 
(1) “ to properly inform the pupil as to the facts and 
conditions in the past that have been significant in 
shaping the present, and (2) to train his judgment 
so that he can think for himself and arrive at sound 
conclusions on public questions.” Some of us who 
have actually been called upon to teach history have 
sometimes wondered if there could be any fatal ob- 
jection to testing the pupil’s real ability to think on 
present-day questions before he leaves school, instead 
of leaving the results of our laborious educational 
process to reveal themselves in later life; and we 
have asked ourselves if his own interest in the :harp- 
ening of the tool might not be enhanced if he could be 
allowed to try its edge on a real every-day problem. 
We insist at our meetings on the necessity of correct 
historical method, and doubtless most of us are able 
to communicate it to our pupils; but their own confi- 
dence in their mastery of the method would assuredly 
not be diminished if we should give them an occa- 
sional opportunity to try it out. As I stated above, 
my primary object in giving the test which I am 
about to discuss was to convince our history teach- 
ers of the need of recognizing current events in their 
work. This test was given, wholly without warning, 
to the members of the class in Civics at their regular 
recitation period on March 4. Thirty-one members 
of the class were present. ‘The plan was to test both 
their knowledge of facts and their power to reason 
from those facts. The subject selected was the 
Mexican situation. Each pupil was asked (1) to 
summarize briefly the state of affairs in Mexico, and 
(2) to consider the wisdom of the various solutions 
proposed. 

In answering the first question, they were told to 
imagine that they were trying to explain the trouble 
in Mexico to some one who knew nothing about it. 
In grading the papers, I assumed somewhat arbitra- 
rily without doubt, that a wholly satisfactory paper 
would touch in some degree upon each of the follow- 
ing points: 


Social inequality in Mexico. 

Political inequality. _ 

Ignorance of the masses. 

The overthrow of Diaz. 

Administration and overthrow of Madero. 
Accession of Huerta. 

His promise of a free election. 

Wilson’s policy of non-recognition. 
Carranza and Villa. 

10. Foreign interests in Mexico. 

Not one of the class of 81 touched on all these 
points. One member mentioned 8—the high-water 
mark; 2 mentioned 6; 5 mentioned 4; 9 mentioned 8; 
4 mentioned 2; 4 only 1, and 6 failed to touch any 
of them, although they wrote as much as anv of the 
others. Taking up the points separately, the num- 
ber of pupils mentioning each point was as follows: 
Social inequality, 8. 

Political inequality, 11. 

Ignorance, 6. 

Overthrow of Diaz, 11. 

Madero, 9. 

Accession of Huerta, 15 (the high-water taark). 
Promise of free election, 4. 

Wilson’s policy, 1. 

Carranza and Villa, 6. 

10. Foreign interests, 10. 

The average number of points touched upon by 
each pupil would be thus about 2.8—certainly a very 
unsatisfactory showing; but it must be remembered 
that the class had had no previous work on this sub- 
ject, but were compelled to trust wholly to the result 
of their own reading. Perhaps a similar tet applied 
to an equal number of their elders would fail to bring 
results much more creditable. 

The second part of the test, where the appeal was 
to the judgment rather than to the memory, was 
worded as follows: 

“Three solutions are proposed: 

“a. That the United States intervene alone to re- 
store order. 

“b. That she intervene in concert with the Euro- 
pean powers. 

“e. That she withdraw entirely from the situa- 
tion. 

“Which of these seems to you the wisest policy? 
State your reasons. What arguments do you see 
against the other two?” 

Two of the class failed to write on this part of the 
test. The other 29 were divided in their opinion, as 
follows: 

Fourteen favored intervention by the United States 
alone. 

Nine favored joint intervention. 

Six favored non-intervention. 

The arguments brought forward by those who 
favored intervention by the United States alone. and 
the number of times each was used, were as follows: 


err 
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Our interests most endangered, 10. 
American citizens in danger, 3. 
Better able to keep in touch with Mexicans, 2. 
. Better able to rule Mexico, as shown in Cuba, 2. 
. Are closer, 2. 

Against intervention alone, the following argu- 
ments were used: 
The expense and loss of life too great, 3. 
Other powers would protest, 2. 
Mexico would resist more desperately, 2. 
We should be accused of selfish motives, 2. 
Would mean war with Japan, 2. 
Would take too long, 1. 
. We have no right to interfere without inter- 
national agreement, 1. 

In favor of joint intervention, the following rea- 
sons were given: 

1. Mexico would submit more quickly, 3. 

2. All Europe is concerned, 1. 

8. It would be easier to restore order, 1. 

4. Europe is ready to help, 1. 

Against joint intervention: 

1. So many differences of opinion would lead to 
international strife, 8. 

2. The Monroe Doctrine forbids it, 8. 

3. Mexico would be divided among the powers, 2. 

4. We would be placed under obligations to other 
powers, I. 

5. Europe might gain foothold in America, 1. 

6. Europe not well informed as to conditions in 
Mexico, 1. 

7. Dispute would arise as to form of govern- 
ment, I. 

8. Other nations might combine against our inter- 
ests, 1. 

In favor of non-intervention: 

1. The present age is one of peace, 1. 

2. Better to educate Mexico gradually, 1. 

8. The will of the majority must ultimately tri- 
umph, 1. 

4. Mexico will exhaust herself and be more willing 
to restore order, 1. 

Against non-intervention: 

1. The trouble will go on indefinitely, 3. 

2. Texas may be invaded, 4. 

8. Mexico needs help, 3. 

4. Some other nation will step in, 2. 

5. Our citizens should be protected, 1. 

6. Neutrality has accomplished nothing, 1. 
One boy says we should not intervene unless 
Europe insists on it, then alone. 

One girl says that England and the United States 
should intervene in concert. 

No one makes any reference to action in concert 
with the Spanish-American republics. 

Occasionally the misinformation becomes acute; for 
instance: 

“Mexico until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was governed by the Emperor of France” (evi- 
dently a faint reflection of the Maximilian episode). 


“Diaz was succeeded in the Presidency by his 
son.” 


“The United States sent troops to Mexico a few 
years ago and set up a provisional government.” 

It might add interest just here to read you a speci- 
men of their work, just as it was handed in without 
correction of any kind. 

This paper, by a boy, is as follows: 

The Mexican nation is one in which a great deal of in- 
terest is now shown. The present trouble there has aroused 
much comment and led to the question of the cause of the 
trouble. In order to explain the cause it is necessary to 
understand the nature of the people. In the first place, 
Mexico is a semi-tropical country. The people are a cross 
between Spanish and Indian people and they show the 
characteristics of both. They are lazy, hot-headed, igno- 
rant and adventurous. They are made up of fifteen mil- 
lion people. Of these, eleven million are totally ignorant, 
oppressed by the other four million, poverty-stricken, and 
have no idea of democratic govt. 

We have now taken a view of the nature of the people. 
Let us next note the political causes that led to the pres- 
ent crisis. Thirty-five years ago Diaz became dictator of 
Mexico. For thirty years he ruled with a hand of iron. 
Those who were down were pushed farther down. All re- 
bellions were immediately quelled. It was through such 
conditions that the mass of Mexicans today were raised. 
It is this example that has been made for them that had 
led to such atrocities as have been made by Generals Villa 
and Carranza, 

When Diaz left the chair vacant another man less cruel, 
capable and unscrupulous attempted to carry out the work 
that was left to him. He found himself surrounded by 
treason rebellion and desertion. Soon he was assassinated 
by Huerta, who now holds the place of dictator. 

We are now brought up to the present time. Huerta is 
absolutely unscrupulous, cruel and is ruling with an tron 
hand. There is rebellion in northern Mexico. One party 
is led by Carranza and the other by Villa. These generals 
are very successful and until lately have been kept within 
the bounds of humanity. Trouble has arisen through the 
killing of a British subject by Villa, who claims he had or- 
ders from Carranza. This is the situation as it stands. 
The U. 8. and other European powers have refused to ac- 
knowledge the government of Huerta. 

2. The only hope for Mexico (as I see it) is for the 
people to become educated to democratic government. To 
do this intervention by the U. S., is necessary. She must 
do this alone because it is a “one-man job” and must be 
handled so. The European powers must keep their hands 
off America! The U. S. must set up compulsory schools 
and must have a fair apportionment of the land. The peo- 
ple must be taught to care for this land and must be edu- 
cated to representative government. In this way and only 
in this way can the Mexican situation be relieved. For 
ignorant people cannot forget years of oppression and mis- 
government, and this situation cannot relieve itself unless 
the cause is removed. 


What is undoubtedly the worst paper, also emanat- 
ing from one of the boys, reads as follows. but I 
should have to reproduce the penmanship to get the 
full effect: 

Part of the mexicain wonts one kind of goverment and 
the other part wonts another and these is another reason 
that is just importent or maybe a little more so and that 
is there are two big companys owning land with oil and 
other minerals, one of these companys is in United States 
and the other is some forign country. If the side that the 


Unitd States company is wins then the goverment is fixed 
so they can get possession of all the oil fields and other 
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minerials it is the same way with the othe company. 
These companys are irging the mexican to fight and 
United States has taking the imbargo of the guns and 
aminition so the can get all the guns and aminition they 
wont. I think Rock Fellow is the company in United 
States that is pushing it along. I have notice, that the 
mexican has been killing the americans and United States 
has not done much. 

2. That the United States should intervene in concert 
with the other European powers. If U. S. would send 
troops down to Mexico and stop them some of the Euro- 
pean powers might interfere and say let them scrape it 
out or say we have no right to interfere. 

United States should find out what the other European 
think about it. They could decide upon a diffrent thing 
and then do it and it will suit all other naition Because 
it should be stop 


I might add, by way of extenuation, that this boy 
is only a second-year pupil trying to take Civics with 
fourth-year pupils. He is a hard worker, and may 
learn the art of expression in another two years. 

Considering these papers as a whole, we have the 
rather anomalous condition that along with scanty 
and inexact knowledge as to the facts of the situa- 
tion, there exists unquestionable power to reason, and 
to draw conclusions that are not very dissimilar to 
those held by well-informed students of the situation. 
Evidently the writers are making good use of the lit- 
tle knowledge that they do possess; the question at 
once arises as to what they could do in the way of ar- 
riving at sound conclusions, if they were better in- 
formed. It occurred to me, after studying the re- 
sults of the above test, to wonder what the other high 
schools were doing toward the solution of this prob- 
lem. I accordingly prepared the following question- 
naire: 

1. Do you attempt, in any of your courses in His- 
tory, to give any instruction in current events? 

2. If so, will you indicate briefly how the work is 
carried on (amount of time devoted to it, periodicals 
used, method of presentation before class, etc.) ? 

3. If not, will you state whether it is from lack of 
time, or because you believe such work should not 
enter into the course? 

4. If the latter, will you state your reasons for so 
believing? 

A copy of this was mailed to each of 40 high 
schools in the State of Washington, having an enroll- 
ment last year of 100 or more pupils each. Replies 
were received from 29. The results may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

Twenty-six out of the twenty-nine schools replying 
are teaching current events in some form. 

Of the three which are not, two give lack of time as 
the only reason—the other assigns no reason at all. 

As to the amount of time devoted to the work: 

Twelve give it one period weekly. 

Three one period every two weeks. 

One one period every three weeks. 

One gives ten minutes daily. 

Five do not set aside a fixed amount. 

As to the classes in which it is taught: 

Eight report that the work is carried on in all his- 
tory classes. 


Seven in American history and civics. 

Five in civies only. 

One in American history only. 

One in American and English history. 

As to periodicals used, nine use the daily papers, 
either alone or in connection with magazines. The 
magazines named, and the number of schools using 
each, are as follows: 

“ Literary Digest,’ 10. 
Events,” 5. 


“Outlook,” 6. Current 
“ Review of Reviews,’ 4. “ World’s 
Work,” 4. “Independent,” 4. “Collier's,” 2. 
“ Survey,” 2. “ Current Opinion,” 2. 

Those named only once were the “ Scientific Ameri- 
ean,” “Popular Mechanics,” “ Travel,’ National 
Geographic Magazine,’ ‘ Pathfinder,’ ‘‘ Harper's 
Weekly,” “ Everybody’s” and McClure’s.” 

In five schools each pupil has his own copy of a 
periodical ; three use “ Current Events” for this pur- 
pose, and two the “ Literary Digest.” 

As to method of presentation, three general lines 
are followed, sometimes alone and again in combina- 
tion. In the order of frequency these may be stated 
as follows: 

1. Topics are assigned to individual pupils for re- 
ports. 

2. A general subject is assigned as the basis for 
recitation. 

3. The pupils are left free to bring in their own 
material. 

In addition to the report and the recitation, two 
schools use the debate, and in two the subject is pre- 
sented by the teacher and discussed by the class. The 
first method, that of assignment of special topics, 
seems to the teachers reporting to be the best, as it 
prevents shirking, but needs to be supplemented by 
the other methods in order to secure variety and in- 
terest. One teacher prefers to point out the articles 
to be read and call for outlines. 

Some of the writers go into considerable detail as 
to their methods, and I am therefore able to select a 
few specimens that impress me as presenting par- 
ticularly effective work. 

1. In a Civies class, clippings are brought in by 
each pupil on matters that relate to government— 
special attention is paid to the proceedings of Con- 
gress. In English history, the clippings relate to 
the proceedings in Parliament; in ancient history, 
to present-day conditions in the countries under dis- 
cussion, 

2. In another school, current events are studied in 
clubs that meet every two weeks, with student offi- 
cers in charge. 

3. In another school, one-third of the class are 
asked to follow the daily papers with special refer- 
ence to State news, another one-third general United 
States news, and the other third world news. The 
same pupils are not assigned to the same news field 
during successive weeks. 

4. In another class, each pupil takes the “ Literary 
Digest,” and is expected to read a minimum of four 
articles weekly—60 per cent. read more. The open- 
ing article is always required, and the other three 
are to be chosen each from a separate department of 


i$ 
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the paper. The greatest number of reports is on 
science and invention—a significant fact. 

5. In one of the smaller high schools, one hour 
weekly is devoted to the subject in the general assem- 
bly, in which each pupil must participate. 

6. In another school, the entire class is required 
to be prepared on leading topics, but a committee of 
three is appointed to be specially well prepared on 
the events of the week. The topics are prepared un- 
der four heads: (1) Local, (2) State, (3) national, 
(4) miscellaneous. These heads are written on the 
board and the various topics, inserted at their proper 
places. 

There is a general agreement as to the value of the 
work. One teacher says: “ If we want the pupil to 
take interest in the social sciences we must continu- 
ally connect up with present-day problems. In this 
way the pupil will do more of the book-work than if 
we just give him book matter.” 

Another says: “If it is the duty of the high school 
to turn out its graduates fitted to be good citizens, 
then a study of their relations to current happenings 
is of first importance, and some of the past history 
should be sacrificed if necessary in order to study 
current events.” 

“We believe in such work most emphatically,” 
says another teacher. 

“Many of my pupils,’ says another, “are very 
much interested and are well posted, while others get 
but little; still I feel that if the latter get only the 
habit of reading the newspapers, the time has been 
well spent which I would venture to amend by 
adding, “If they read it with some definite purpose, 
and not as a stimulus to the lower instincts.” One 
teacher says of the work: “ It must be handled very 
carefully if it is to be of value ’’—a caution that any 
of us who have undertaken this kind of work will ap- 
preciate. Another says: “ Personally I find that 
the average high school student cannot be trusted to 
form his conclusions unaided. This wise teacher will 
give his students impartial and unbiased direction, 
and then leave them to form their own conclusions.” 
Another objects to having the work at stated periods, 
‘because it would become work rather than a 
variety.” 

I have quoted sufficiently to show the general ten- 
dency. Perhaps if the eleven schools that failed to 
reply could be heard from, a discordant note might 
be struck; but we have no right to conclude that the 
failure to answer indicates an unfriendly attitude 
toward the teaching of current events, but rather that 
the questionnaire habit sometimes becomes a burden 
to the already overworked teacher. 

The only serious objection that has been offered 
is lack of time. In regard to this, one of my cor- 
respondents asserts very positively, “ Lack of time 
is no excuse. A teacher that just teaches the book 
is a dead one, and there should be an administrative 
funeral.”” While I might not advocate such extreme 


measures, it is certainly plain from the foregoing 
analysis of the replies that the progressive teachers 
of history are finding time for this work, and at the 
same time are completing the required amount in their 


text-books. One teacher says, “ We are not, how- 
ever, able to do the note-book work of maps and re- 
search that we did before we took the one day a week 
for current events.” But right here it might be ap- 
propriate to stop and ask if a great deal of the note- 
book work might not be dispensed with, if it has not 
been in danger of becoming a fetish with some teach- 
ers, and if it has not sometimes degenerated into a 
perfunctory exercise with all its attendant evils of 
copying and carelessness. The proper place for a 
student’s historical knowledge is in his head rather 
than his note-book; yet we have all observed that a 
well-filled note-book may coexist with the most 
appalling lack of actual usable information or power 
to think. No progressive teacher should ever be 
hampered in his attempt to make history more vital 
to his pupils, by the chains of note-book requirement 
that may be hung about him by the course of study. 
Routine has spelt ruin for more than one promising 
spirit who might otherwise have been a source of light 
and life in our profession. 

That vexing question so often propounded by the 
doubting Thomases among our pupils, “What good 
is history going to do us anyway?” will perhaps be 
eliminated by the introduction of current events into 
our history program. The pupil who begins to study 
what is going on around him finds that most of it is 
intelligible in the light of what has gone before, and 
will realize for himself that only by the study of the 
past can we understand the present. Most of us 
could without appreciable injury introduce more of 
the inductive method into our teaching of history. 
We begin at the wrong end, and take too long in 
getting from the remote past down to the living pres- 
ent of which the pupil himself is an active part. 
Most of us have experienced the sudden vitalizing of 
historical facts that has come to us when we have 
stood on a battlefield or before a great historic monu- 
ment; but we too often treat our pupils as if the mere 
text-book could be trusted to arouse the same absorb- 
ing interest. 

But I am venturing again into the forbidden realm 
of abstract discussion, whereas my original purpose 
was simply to present a few facts and let them speak 
for themselves, or be interpreted by those who may 
feel inclined to discuss this very desultory paper. A 
more thorough and extensive study of what has been 
done along this line is urgently needed, and might 
well be entered upon by some one more competent 
than the present speaker. I am convinced that the 
results of such an inquiry would be most helpful to 
every teacher who is sincerely trying to answer that 


provocative question, “ What is the use of studying 
history anyway?” 


{Read before History Section of Inland Empire Teachers’ 
Association, Spokane, April 16, 1914.] 


1 List of high schools reporting: Clarkston, Kennewick, 
Aberdeen, Hoquiam, Vancouver, Dayton, Pomeroy, Port 
Townsend, Kent, Bremerton, Ellensburg, Chehalis, Puyallup, 
Mt. Vernon, Sedro-Woolley, Arlington, Snohomish, Colville, 
Olympia, Walla Walla, Palouse, N. Yakima, Seattle, Bal- 
lard, W. Seattle, Broadway, Franklin, Queen Anne, Spo- 
kane, Lewis and Clark, North Central. 
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SPECIAL LIST OF TWENTY-FIVE BOOKS ON LATIN 
AMERICA. 


(SurrasLe ror Use as SUPPPLEMENTARY READING AND 
REFERENCE Books In HigH SCHOOLS, NORMAL 
SCHOOLS, AND COLLEGES.) 

In response to requests from principals of high schools 
and others, the Bureau of Education, with the assistance of 
the Pan-American Union, has prepared the following. 
Akers, Charles Edmund. A history of South America, 1854- 


1904. With an additional chapter bringing the history 
to the present day. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1912. XXVIII, 716 pp. 8°. Price, $6.00. 


Barrett, John. 
Washington, D, C.: Pan-American Union, 1913-14. 
pp. Maps. Illustrated. 8°. Price, $1.00. 

Barrett, John. The Pan-American Union: Peace, Friend- 
ship, Commerce. Washington, D. C.: Pan-American 
Union, 1911. 249 pp. Illus. 8°. Price, 50 cents. (A 
description of each country and of the organization of 


Panama Canal: What It Is, What It Means. 
120 


the Pan-American Union.) 
Blakeslee, George H. Latin America. Clark University 


addresses, 


Blakeslee. 


November, 1913. Edited by George H. 

New York: G. E. Stechert & Co., 1914. 388 
pp. 8°. (A collection of addresses on present-day prob- 
lems.) Price, about $2.50. 

Bonsal, Stephen. The American Mediterranean. New York: 
Moffat, Yard & Co., 1912. IX, 488 pp. Illus. Map. 
8°. Price, $3.00. (Description and history of the 
Caribbean countries. ) 

Boyce, W. D. Illustrated South America. A Chicago pub- 
lisher’s travels and investigations in the Republics of 
South America, with 500 photographs of people and 
scenes from the Isthmus of Panama to the Straits of 
Magellan. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co., 1912. XV, 
638 pp. 8°. Price, $2.50. 

Brady, Cyrus Townsend. South American fights and fight- 
ers and other tales of adventure. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co., 1910. X, 342 pp. Illus. 8°. Price, 


$1.50. (Stories of an historical character interestingly 
written for young foiks.) 

Bryce, James. South America. Observations and im- 
pressions. New York: The Maemillan Co., 1912. 


XXIV, 611 pp. Maps. 8°. Price, $2.50. (Devoted to 
history and description of the South American Re- 


publics. ) 
Calderon, F. Garcia. Latin America. Its rise and progress. 
Translated (from the Spanish) by Bernard Miall. 


New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1913. 406 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Price, $3.00. (A history of the political 
development. ) 

Clemenceau, Georges. South America To-day. A study of 
conditions, social, political and commercial in Argen- 
tina, Uruguay and Brazil. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1911. XXII, 434 p. Price, $2.00. 

Church, George Earl. Aborigines of South America. Edited 
by Clements R. Markham. London: Chapman & Hall, 
1912. XXIV, 314 pp. Map. 8°. Price, about $3.00. 
(The story of the native races. ) f 

Currier, Charles Warren. Lands of the Southern Cross. A 
visit to South America. Washington, 1911. 401 pp. 
Illus. 8°. Price, $2.50. (A good travelogue of South 
America. ) 

Dawson, Thomas ©. The South American Republics. In 
two parts. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1903. 2 
vols. (Price for both, $2.95.) (Part of “ The Story of 
the Nations” series, and considered one of the best 
general histories of South America in English.) 


Enock, C. Reginald. The Secret of the Pacific. A discus- 
sion of the origin of the early civilizations of America, 
the Toltees, Aztees, Mayas, Incas and their predeces- 
sors; and of the possibilities of Asiatic influence 
thereon. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1913. 
359 pp. 8°. Illus. Price, $3.50. 

Enock, C. Reginald. The Republics of Central and South 
America. Their resources, industries, sociology and 
future. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1913. 
521 pp. Lllus. Maps. 8°. Price, $3.00. 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe. History of Mexico. Being a popu- 
lar history of the Mexican people from the earliest 
primitive civilization to the present time. New York: 
The Baneroft Co., 1914. VII, 581 pp. Maps. Illus. 
8°. Price, $2.00. 

Hrdlicka, Ales. Early Man in South America. By Ales 
Hrdlicka in collaboration with W. H. Holmes, Bailey 
Willis, Fred. Eugene Wright and Clarence N. Fenner. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1912. XV, 
405 pp. Illus. 8°. (Being “ Bulletin 52, Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology.” ) 

Keane, A. H. Stanford’s compendium of geography and 
travel. Central and South America, by A. H. Keane, 
edited by Clements R. Markham. London: Edward 
Stanford, 1909. 2 volumes. Maps. Illus. Price, about 
$10.00. (A chapter on each country, giving history, 
geography, description, economic conditions and re- 
sources. ) 

Peck, Annie S. The South American Tour. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1913. X, 398 pp. Illus. Map. 
8°. Price, $2.50. (An account of the industries, manu- 
factures and interesting features of each country.) 

Porter, Robert P. The Ten Republics. An introduction to 
the South American series in Porter’s Progress of Na- 
tions. London: George Routledge & Sons, 1911. X, 
292 pp. Maps. 8°. Price, 25 cents. (History and de- 
scription of each country.) 

Pan-American Union. Descriptive data. Annual. (Being 
a collection of pamphlets, one for each country, pub- 
lished as separates under the direction of Mr. John 
Barrett, Director General of the Pan-American Union, 
Washington, D. C. Contain the latest commercial and 
general information obtainable.) Gratis. 

Koebel, W. H. South America. London: Adam and Charles 
Black, 1913. X, 598 pp. Illus. 8°. Price, $2.00. (A 
history, being part of “The Making of the Nations” 
series. ) 

Reyes, Rafael. The Two Americas. Translated from the 
Spanish with added notes by Leopold Grahame. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co, 1914. XXXII, 324 pp. 
Illus. 8°. Price, $2.50. (General Reyes was formerly 
President of the Republic of Columbia, and gives his 
impressions of present-day South America as gathered 
during a trip made about 1912.) 

Shepherd, William R. Latin America. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1914. VII, 9-256 pp. Map. 12°. Price, 
50 cents. <A brief study of Latin American conditions 
both political and economical. ) 

Van Dyke, Harry Weston. Through South America. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1912. XXIV, 446 pp. Map. 
Illus. 8°. Price, $2.00. (A history and travelogue.) 

Verrill, A. Hyatt. Porto Rico, past and present, and San 
Domingo of to-day (with a chapter on Haiti). New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1914. XXI, 358 pp. Illus. 
Maps. 8°. Price, $1.50. (History, people and cus- 
toms.) 
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BOOK IREVIEWS 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR WAYLAND J. CHASE, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Davis, M. O. Outlines of European History. 
Clarendon Press, 1913. Pp. 146. 90 cents. 
A two-page introductory chapter describes the features 
of the geography of Europe which have had most relation 
to its history. Then follows a chapter on “ Europe in An- 
cient Times,” which sketches civilization’s development to 
about 700. The remaining nineteen brief chapters cover the 
last twelve centuries, not in chronicle fashion, but through 
selected topics, as “ Popes and Emperors,” “ The Growth of 
France,” “ The Formation of Spain,’ “ The Crusades,” ete., 
and thus perform their task of extreme condensation. In 
many respects this task has been very skilfully performed, 
but its difficulties and dangers may be illustrated by the 
author’s statement that Luther’s followers “ took the name 
of Protestant because they protested against the authority 
of the Pope.” Although the English publishers announce 
the book as designed for schools and for the general student, 
there seems no place for it in our schools, as it is not ele- 
mentary enough for the grades and is too condensed for the 
high school. For the general reader the narrative is a good 
epitome, and its serviceableness is extended by the sixteen 
first-rate illustrations and thirteen excellent folder maps. 


WayLANpD J. CHASE. 


Oxford: 


Sacret, J. H. Sourbon and Vasa. A text-book of Euro- 
pean History, 1610-1715, with a summary of the 
events immediately preceding. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1914. Pp. 324. $1.15. 


Most of our English cousins who write text-books on his- 
tory seem to cherish as their ideal a work which treats 
entirely, or almost entirely, of military, diplomatic, dynas- 
tic and political events. Social, industrial and economic 
matters are usually omitted entirely, or, if treated at all, 
come in as mere incident. Attention is confined to king, 
statesman, diplomat, naval or military commander, while 
the lives and activities of peasant, artisan and merchant 
are unnoticed, or, at best, receive the most cursory treat- 
ment. The text under consideration is, in the main, true to 
type. 

Events of the century covered in this work are grouped 
primarily around two topies—the Thirty Years’ War and 
the personal ascendancy of Louis XIV. After a_prelimi- 
nary survey of political conditions in Europe at the open- 
ing of the seventeenth century, the author discusses the 
causes, the conduct and the results of the Thirty Years’ 
War with clarity and fulness. He next reviews the years 
intervening between the Treaty of Westphalia and the com- 
mencement of the personal rule of Louis XIV marked by 
the outbreak of the Fronde, the Franco-Spanish war, and 
the events in northern Europe, culminating in the general 
war of 1655 to 1661. The various successive aggressions of 
the Grand Monarch in the West and the Ottoman Turks 
in the East, the intimate relation between the two move- 
ments, and the devastating wars which ensued are then ably 
described. The work is concluded with a well-balanced ac- 
count of the meteoric career of the Swedish king Charles 
XIT, the ambitions and policies of Peter the Great, and the 
collapse of Sweden as a European power. 

The peculiar merit of this text lies in the fact that it 
is a history of Europe during the period treated, not a 
mosaic of the histories of various European countries, as 
is so often the case with texts dealing with European his- 


tory. With rare skill the author eliminates or subordinates 
all that is of merely local importance, and directs his at- 
tention always to the international aspect and significance 
of the subject under discussion. This is especially marked 
in his treatment of the assassination of Henry IV, the 
course of James I, the policy of Richelieu, the uprising of 
the Fronde, the Turkish wars, the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, the English Revolution of 1688, and the career 
of Charles XII of Sweden. As a result, we have an excep- 
tionally well-balanced account of a complex and intricate 
period viewed constantly from the standpoint of Europe as 
a whole. The successful accomplishment of so difficult an 
undertaking deserves high commendation, 

The volume contains excellent genealogical tables, plans 
of the three most important battles, seven mediocre maps 
in black and white, and a list of the best books on the 
period. While not well suited for general high school use, 
teachers will find that the work well justifies careful study. 
Under the limitations suggested in the opening paragraph 
of this review, Professor Sacret’s volume should prove an 
excellent college text. 

Howarp C. 
State Normal School, Milwaukee. 


Hunt, Garttarp. The Department of State of the United 
States: Its History and Functions. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1914. Pp. 459. $2.25, net. 


The present volume suggests at once a comparison with 
two other works that have recently appeared upon a related 
subject—* The President’s Cabinet,’ by H. B. Learned, and 
“A History of the President’s Cabinet,” by Mary L. Hins- 
dale. But both of these works, as their titles indicate, deal 


’ with the cabinet as a whole, and have little in common with 


the present volume which, in the words of the author, “ is 
the only historical study of one of the Executive Depart- 
ments that has thus far appeared.” Nor can the scope and 
purpose of the work be better set forth than by continu- 
ing the above quotation from the preface: “ My object has 
been to show the formation and development of the De- 
partment of State and what its chief duties are and have 
been.” And it may be stated at the outset that he has 
attained the object of his purpose and has done so in a 
manner that leaves nothing to be desired, for it is a most 
excellent work, written, one cannot but feel, not only 
from first-hand sources, but also from inside information. 
The author’s long years of service in the various branches 
of the department and his experience as an editor and his- 
torical investigator are apparent on every page. Begin- 
ning his account with 1774, he shows how the first com- 
mittee for foreign affairs under the Continental Congress 
was organized, how it developed into the present Depart- 
ment of State, how other departments branched off from it, 
what functions it exercised and how it exercised them. 
Quoting at length from laws, circulars, orders and regula- 
tions, he skilfully weaves these quotations into an inter- 
esting and connected narrative, which he carries up to the 
present time. And this method is applied to every phase 
of the subject—to its general history, to the sub-divisions 
of the Department. to the relations of the Secretary to the 
Seal, commissions, appointments, laws, diplomatie and con- 
sular service, passports, extradition. It is, however, in no 
sense a diplomatic history of the United States. nor is it 
intended as such, but every detail, including salaries of sub- 
ordinates and minor items of expense, necessary to an un- 
derstanding of the machine of which the foreign service is 
a part, and whose movements the Secretary of State directs, 
seems to be included in this admirable work. The chief 
sources are the archives. circulars and publications of the 
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Department of State; and the footnotes indicate that ex- 
tensive use has been made of manuscripts, the contents of 
which are for the first time published. One may safely 
say that it is the final word on the subject covered. Col- 
lege and university teachers giving courses in diplomacy 
and national administration will find it a valuable aid; 
and the complete index renders it useful as a hand-book of 
the State Department. Karu GEISER. 
Oberlin College. 
GipE, Cuarces. Principles of Political Economy. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1914. Pp. 776. $2.00. 

The third edition of Professor Gide’s “* Political Kcon- 
omy” has not cnly been rewritten, in part, and brought to 
date, but the following chapters and sub-chapters have been 
added: Industrial Co-operative Association, ‘The Destitute, 
Profit Sharing, Urban Property and The Emigration of 
Capital. 

It is in the emphasis of associated economic activity that 
the reader finds a point of departure from the typical 
American text. Colonization, industrial co-operation, profit 
sharing, agricultural associations, poor relief, organizations 
for expenditures and savings are given place in the economic 
structure. Undoubtedly the American student is sadly 
deficient in power to co-ordinate his economic knowledge, 
and this inability accentuates our disposition for zone 
economics. Professor Gide writes for the general reader 
and for the university man, more than for the specialist. 
He will not dissociate Social and Political Economy, and in 
this attitude one finds explanation for the great helpfulness 
of the book in economic and social interdependence. 

Another consideration of importance is the author’s de- 
velopment of theory, comparatively as well as analytically. 
In the broader aspect of economic theory, the excellent 
sub-chapters on the various economic schools distinguished 
according to their method and to their solution, and also 
the chapter on socialistic methods of distribution, establish 
an historical basis for the general student of political 
economy. Professor Gide remarks that it is not merely in 
method that economists differ, but in their social policy. 
Other sciences scarcely more than a generation old have 
built up a body of principles sufliciently strong to secure 
their adherents. In method, greater unanimity may be rea- 
sonably expected, but in solutions proposed there are as 
many schools as philosophers. This is a sign of weakness, 
“but these differences cannot cease until the moral, politi- 
cal and social unity of the human race is realized.” In the 
more intensive study of economic theory, as in value, the 
author presents a brief but helpful comparison of the labor 
and final utility theories. This same method is applied to 
the laws of wages and to interest. 

The American student will be disappointed to find the 


three great problems of his economic activity, combinations, . 


transportation and taxation, briefly considered. 
STEPHEN IVAN MILLER, Jr. 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, California. 


Grepons, Herbert ADAMS, The New Map of Europe. New 
York: The Century Co., 1914. Pp. ix, 412. $2.00 net. 


In the recent flood of articles and books dealing with the 
present war, it is difficult for the average reader to dis- 
tinguish what is worth while. Many of them are hurried 
and superficial compilations, and still more are very parti- 
san in tone. The latter is true of very many prepared by 
trained European writers. The author of the present book 
is an American who has been for several years professor 
of history at Robert College, Constantinople. While there he 


has evidently traveled much, made varied personal ac- 
quaintances, and read and thought deeply about the com- 
plicated problems of international politics. His book is, 
therefore, neither superficial nor partisan. 

Its title might perhaps have been better chosen, for it 
is not a prophecy, but a very clear and interesting ex- 
planation of the tangled issues underlying the present 
struggle. The author starts with the Alsace-Lorraine 
question, and then goes on to explain the objects of German 
world policy and the intense race pride that underlies it. 
He believes the German people are heartily in favor of the 
Pan-Germanist expansion policy. The next three chapters 
are devoted to the German expansion plans in Asia Minor, 
Morocco and Persia, and recent events in each of these 
regions. Then the Polish question and Italian ambitions 
along the Northern Adriatic receive brief treatment. The 
remaining two-thirds of the book are devoted to the vari- 
ous aspects of the Near Eastern Question, which the author 
regards as the vital issue in the present war. It will be 
noticed that he pays rather slight attention to the com- 
mercial and maritime rivalry of England and Germany. 
In his interesting chapter on “Austria-Hungary and Her 
South Slavs,” Mr. Gibbons clearly shows what determined 
Austrian policies in Bosnia and how these inevitably led 
to constant unrest. The same admirable lucidity appears 
in successive chapters on the Macedonian question, the 
Young Turk movement, and the problem of Crete. The 
author believes the war between Italy and Turkey set the 
example for the Balkan allies, and led directly on to the 
Balkan wars of 1912-1913. Hence he devotes much space 
to these events and the settlements that closed the strug- 
gles. 

Only the last two chapters of the book are given to the 
events which led direetly to the present war. Mr. Gibbons 
believes that Germany and Austria had determined on the 
extinction of Servia right after the Servian victories of the 
first Balkan War. Events and conditions this past summer 
seemed to them to be very favorable, and so they decided 
to provoke the war that they might fight under thesé 
propitious circumstances rather than delay the struggle 
they regarded as inevitable. This conclusion may not meet 
with the approval of every reader; but, if he be open- 
minded, it will not prevent him from getting great benefit 
from the book as a whole. Its lucidity and its readable 
style make it very attractive. In the opinion of the re- 
viewer, it is one of the best brief surveys of recent inter- 
national politics in Europe which is now available in Eng- 
lish. CLARENCE PERKINS. 
Ohio State University. 


The Industrial History of Mod- 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1914. 


PERRIS, GEORGE HERBERT. 
ern England. New 
Pp. xix, 603. $2.00. 


As stated by the author, “The purpose of this volume 
is to outline the facts and to interpret the spirit of the 
economic history of Great Britain in the last hundred and 
fifty years. The writer believed it to be a useful task to 
focus within such limits as these a narrative of the social 
transformation through which the mother-country of in- 
dustrialism has passed since the invention of the steam 
engine; and, from this, he was led on to an attempt to 
characterize the period, and the main current of thought 
which the play of economie forces has provoked.” In 
carrying out this design he has sifted a large mass of the 
steadily accumulating material which presents itself to the 
investigator of such a field, some idea of which is given in 
the ten pages of selected bibliography which accompany 
the treatise. The result appears in these solid pages of 
carefully selected details and well digested conclusions. 
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The scope of the work is best further indicated by a 
view of its divisions and sub-divisions. Beginning with a 
preliminary chapter devoted to the conditions of the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century, Mr. Perris arranges 
his chapters under the following suggestive titles: “ From 
the First Census to Peterloo (1801-1820),” “The Lowest 
Depth (1821-1834),” “The Influence of the Economists,” 
“On the Verge of Revolution (1833-1849),” “The World’s 
Workshop (1850-1866) ,” “The Liberal State (1867-1885) ,” 
“The Awakening (1886-1900),” and “The New Age.” Of 
these chapters it is difficult to select any for special com- 
ment. Of some it would be said that the topies are not 
new nor the form of treatment novel; they are the 
fundamental topics that one counts upon finding in a work 
of this sort. In the case of others, however, one feels a 
pleased surprise in the carefully considered treatment of a 
fresh topic; such, for instance, might be regarded the vivid 
pictures of the rise of the slums and the terrible condi- 
tions of slum life when in full fruitage. Other portions 
of the book that are new to most readers are those deal- 
ing with recent times. Thus under “The New Age,” he 
discusses “ Population and wealth,” “ New lamps for old” 
(by which is meant the “improvement of old and the in- 
vention of new processes and trades”), “Agricultural re- 
vival,” “ Crusades of the life-savers,” and “ Unemployment 
strikes, the minimum wage.” Incidentally, we note the 
stimulus that Germany has been to English industry. Also, 
upon reading that the South African War caused a “ gen- 
eral shaking-up,” we may query the result of the war now 
in progress, 

In concluding this review, we cannot refrain from sug- 
gesting that if any teachers find the nineteenth century of 
English history a hard one in which to interest their stu- 
dents, it may be well to see if a work of this sort will not 
furnish the desired line of thought which will stimulate 
and render profitable its study. 


Henry L. Cannon. 
Leland Stanford, Junior, University. 


AsuLey, WILLIAM JAMES. The Economie Organization of 
England. An Outline History. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1914. Pp. viii, 213. 90 cents net. 


This little work by the veteran professor of economic 
history whose lectures have instructed the youth of three 
great nations inspires the confidence that must necessarily 
attend any publication under his name. It consists of a 
series of lectures delivered at the Colonial Institute of 
Hamburg in 1912; which, as the author explains, are along 
the lines of a course which he has been accustomed to de- 
liver at the University of Birmingham. He very modestly 
claims for them that they may serve to give a general 
notion of English economic history to those who may be 
approaching the subject for the first time. However, they 
do much more than this. They present the clarified views 
of a ripe scholar upon the great topies under consideration; 
and as such we cannot afford to neglect them. ‘The treat- 
ment of the methods followed in making enclosures with 
the attendant results, for instance, is particularly satisfy- 
ing; but there is no need to particularize. There are eight 
lectures—namely, “The English Agrarian System: The 
Manor as Starting Point,’ “The Stages of Industrial 
Evolution: The Gild as Starting Point,” “The Beginnings 
of Modern Farming: The Break-up of the Manor,” “The 
Rise of Foreign Trade: The Advent of Capital and Invest- 
ment,” “Domestic Industry and Tudor Nationalism,” 
“Agricultural Estates and English Self-Government,” “ The 
Industrial Revolution and Freedom of Contract,” and 
“Joint Stock and the Evolution of Capitalism.” 


Finally, we note the “ Suggestions for further reading,” 
which are arranged for each lecture. They discuss freely 
and without too much confusing detail, but with much en- 
lightening criticism, the best available works in English, 
excluding such as are of too technical a character. 

Henry L. CANNON. 
Leland Stanford, Junior, University. 


Bearp, CuHartes A. Readings in American Government 
and Politics. New and revised edition. New York: 
The Maemillan Co., 1913. Pp. xxiii, 638. $1.90. 


In this new edition of Professor Beard’s useful work, five 
selections (upon the Oregon presidential primary law, the 
overthrow of the Speaker and Rules Committee, the recall 
in Oregon, and the recall of judicial decisions, respectively) 
take the place of as many others that are of less present 
interest. ‘And the Constitution is added as an appendix. 

Teachers of government and American history who are 
not acquainted with the volume should know that less than 
one-fourth of its pages are devoted to extracts that are 
primarily historical in nature; though many extracts not 
included in this estimate throw light upon topics in Ameri- 
can history. The readings that form the bulk of the vol- 
ume are well adapted to explain the details of governmen- 
tal workings upon the topics treated. These topics are of 
great variety, including the fields of national, State and 
local government. While some of the extracts are merely 
formal in character, indicating official processes merely, 
others reveal the hidden operations of bosses, machines and 
committees. There are selections from State papers, from 
reports of committees, from judicial decisions, and from 
the proceedings of various kinds of conventions. Usually, 
upon controverted questions both sides are presented. 
Municipal government is given two chapters. 

The selections are brought down to date in such topics 
as conservation, initiative and referendum, and social and 
economic legislation. Each extract is introduced by a brief 
editorial note explaining its purpose and setting. 

Better paper and wider margins give the new edition an 
improved appearance. The index is hardly as full as 
might be desired. The book is useful as a work of refer- 
ence in both high schools and colleges, and will constitute 
an excellent supplementary text in classes of college rank. 


. Atpert H. SANFORD. 
State Normal School, La Crosse, Wis. 


WayLanp, Joun W. How to Teach American History. A 
Handbook for Teachers and Students. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1914. Pp. x, 349. $1.25. 


This book, written for students in normal schools, has 
genuine merit, and will prove helpful to every inexperienced 
teacher of history. There are thirty chapters nearly equal 
in length and a valuable index. The reference lists are 
selected with care. In chapter one the author discusses 
why history should be studied and how it should be studied, 
Chapters two to five, inclusive, are devoted to a discussion 
of the following: The meaning of history, subjects closely 
related to history, important aims in teaching history, and 
a survey of the historical field. 

A description of history work in the grades is found in 
chapters six, seven and eight. The author outlines a sug- 
gestive course of study for the eight grades of the ele- 
mentary schools, emphasizing American history in all 
grades and laying especial emphasis on such topies as the 
following: The story of steam, the story of iron, the story 
of cotton, great American missionaries, great American edu- 
eators and great American women. The references for 
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each grade are grouped under numbers corresponding to the 
topics in the course of study. Two lists are given for each 
grade from the fifth to the eighth, inclusive; one for the 
pupil, the other for the teacher. A summary of aims and 
methods for the work in the grades is given in chapter 
seven. 

Other topics treated are: The use of the story, biography, 
dramatics; the use and abuse of dates; the value of na- 
tional songs and state songs, of source books and source 
material, of reviews and notebooks. In the treatment of 
them the author is at home with his subject-matter, and 
keeps in mind the mental attitude of the inexperienced 
teacher. There is nothing vague or indefinite about his 
conclusions. Concrete illustrations are sufficiently frequent 
to make the author’s meaning clear, and to drive home 
forcibly the value of the subject under discussion. 

Concerning “ History in the American Normal School,” 
the author says: “The primary function of a normal 
school is to give professional training. ...If it is not 
the real function of the normal schools to teach subject- 
matter, as such, it is their business to send good teachers 
to the lower schools, and then to demand that those schools 
do their duty. Only when the preparatory schools do their 
work thoroughly can the normal schools do their proper 
work in the time allotted to them.... A normal school 
teacher who is not willing to be watched had better re- 
sign. The intelligent student can get theories in books. 
He needs to observe to see them applied... . The normal 
student must do in order to know. He must tell a story, 
present oral and written reports, he must quiz the class 
occasionally, he must choose subjects for lesson plans, 
adapting the choice to a particular grade. .. . It is what 
the normal student does rather than what he says or writes 
that enables the teacher to judge of his degree of teach- 
ing power....In such work a normal student has an 
opportunity to show pedagogical tact and personal force. 
Such powers are of primary importance in the teacher. 
. .- History in our normal schools should be taught in a 
highly sane and judicial spirit. ... Enthusiasm is to be 
kindled to a white heat, but it must be safeguarded by fine 
self-control and a religious loyalty to truth. If we prize 
such qualities and powers in the teachers of our youth, we 
must demand them in the makers of teachers.” 

In chapter twenty-eight the teacher’s lesson plan is dis- 
cussed. The author says: “To work without a plan is to 
work without intelligence, and at the sacrifice of economy, 
efficiency and directness. It would be no more wasteful 
and absurd for a builder to begin a house without a plan 
than for a teacher to begin a course or a lesson without a 
plan.” Examples of plans are given for third or fourth 
grade, for fifth or sixth grade, and for seventh or eighth 
grade. The first plan is developed by means of a story. 
The second and third are developed by means of a logical 
series of questions. The references in each case are specific 
to chapter and page. 

Much attention is given to what the author terms the 
mechanics of teaching which includes an inventory of the 
materials and equipment at the teacher’s service. The 
various ways in which collections can be secured for the 
museum, the library or the class-room are indicated and 
illustrated. In the pedagogical chapters dealing with 
“ Helping the Pupil to Study,” “ Making and Using History 
Questions,” “Grading Quiz Papers and Examination 
Papers,” “The Visual Appeal in the Teaching of History” 
and “Devices for Review and Recreation,” one feels that 
the author is writing out of the fullness of a rich personal 
experience, and knows how to help others to become skil- 
ful in that most difficult task—the teaching of history. 

In a brief chapter of only seven pages the author ex- 


plains what he means by “ The Dynamics of History Teach- 
ing.” After drawing a parallel between a dynamo in the 
world of matter and in the world of spirit, he says: 
“Every teacher should be a human dynamo... . It mat- 
ters little what you call this power; the essential thing 
is for you to have it and to communicate it. Call it, if 
you please, magnetic personality; call it moral force; call 
it human interest; call it soul power; call it the gift to 
inspire; call it unconscious intuition; call it the ability to 
arouse interest and ambition; but try to get it and try to 
exert it.... That man, or that woman, who speaks a 
language that the child’s soul answers is, after all, the real 
teacher.” He makes clear the distinction between teaching 
and merely telling, and shows that a teacher ought to aim 
not merely to teach, but to inspire his students to find 
for themselves still greater truth. 

Some writers on the teaching of history show a knowl- 
edge of history, but a lack of pedagogy. Some are familiar 
with the principles of pedagogy, but they lack that inti- 
mate knowledge of the subject-matter of history which 
enables one to choose apt illustrations. Some understand 
the principles of pedagogy and have sound scholarship in 
the historical field, but they have no adequate conception 
of the impoverished vocabulary or the paucity of language 
of the inexperienced teacher who is most in need of help. 
Consequently their books are approved by experienced 
teachers who really do not need them, but they are use- 
less to others because of the extensive use of technical 
phraseology. This book is within the comprehension of 
those for whom it is written. 

Saran A. Dynes. 


State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 


Wesster, Hutton. Readings in Ancient History. Boston: 


Heath & Co., 1913. Pp. 280. $1.00. 


This book is smaller in size and price than similar 
“ Readings ” or “Source Books” that have been published 
in the last two years. The plan followed is to give a chap- 
ter to a single period or personality, and all the selections 
for that chapter are from one author. The first 25 pages 
are devoted to the Oriental peoples. The selections for 
Greek history are excellent. Those from Homer, Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides are very wisely chosen. Roman his- 
tory, however, hardly gets its due. The selections are not 
as good and not so full as those for Greek history. There 
are only 114 pages against 127 pages for Greek history. 
They extend no farther than the second century A. D.,' 
closing with a good chapter from Tacitus on the Germans. 
The book is well gotten up, with type of good size. There 
are brief explanatory and connective notes, besides a useful 
pronouncing vocabulary. 


Calumet High School, Chicago. 


Victorta A. ADAMS. 


The State of Kansas has published for use in the schools 
of the State, “A History of Kansas,” by Anna E. Arnold. 
The book, of about two hundred pages, is written in a 
clear, simple style, and is excellently illustrated with re- 
productions of contemporary views and drawings of primi- 
tive implements and modes of living. About one-half of 
the book treats of the history of the Kansas region before 
the State’s admission to the Union. Brief but interesting 
accounts are given of the Indians, frontier life, means of 
transportation, and recent economic and intellectual ad- 
vancement. 
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Letter to High School Teachers of 
History 


Editor History TEACHER’S MAGAZINE: 


I am enclosing a copy of a questionnaire in which you 
and some of your readers may be interested. In order to 
learn what the California teachers thought about these 
questions, I sent about fifty copies to teachers of European 
history in this State. I was amazed at the interest and 
also a little surprised at the answers. It then seemed 
wise to find out what teachers in other States thought. 
The first and second weeks of January, I sent out several 
hundred sets to teachers in every State in the country. In 
doing this I tried to reach most of the teachers whom I 
knew to be interested in this topic of history courses, old 
and new. I tried also to send to others whose replies might 
be considered typical. 

I regret now that I did not try to include all teachers 
who may be interested in this subject, for the replies that 
are coming to me daily show an interest in this question 
much greater than I had expected. Would it be possible 
for you to publish, in the March number of the History 
TEACHER’s MaGAzine, this set of questions, asking other 
teachers who are interested to write me very soon their 
opinions on them? They can give their answers by num- 
ber, being sure to state by whom the replies are being re- 
turned and the names of the schools with which they are 
connected. 

May I also thank, through the columns of your valuable 
paper, those who have taken the trouble to write me, some 
at considerable length. I cannot send individual replies in 
all cases, as I should like to do. 

I hope to tabulate the results so that I can send them 


to you for the May number of the MaGaztne, if you ean 
- Spare me the space. 


Thanking you for your co-operation, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 


R. L. ASHLEY. 
High School, Pasadena, Cal. 


QUESTIONNAIRE. 
TEACHER: 


In common with many other progressive high schools, we 
are trying to work out courses in history that will be most 
satisfactory. As the problem of teaching European history 
seems at present to be the most difficult, we shall appre- 
ciate any suggestions that you can give us. If you will 
send us information or your opinion on the following sub- 
jects we shall be greatly obliged. 

1. Do as many as ten per cent. of the students in your 
high school take three years of European history? 

2. What per cent. of the students in your school take 
two vears of European history? 

3. Do you think that 800 A. D., is the best date for divid- 
ing European history into ancient history, on one hand, 
and into medieval and modern, on the other, for the stu- 
dents who do not make a specialty of Latin or history? 

4. For students other than Latin students or history 
specialists, do you favor the division of European history 
into early European history for the first vear of a two- 
year course, and modern European for the second year of 
such a course? 

5. If so. do you prefer 1450, 1520, 1648, 1715 or 1750 as 
the dividing point between the two years? We should like 
to know your preference and your reasons. 

6. What proportion of the time during the two years 
should be spent on English history? 


7. Do you favor at all a short course, one half year, in 
ancient history, followed by a year of medieval and mod- 
ern history, for students who wish only a “ bird’s-eye view” 
of ancient history? 

8. Do you think that there is a place in our high schools 
for a one-year course in general European history, AT LEAST 
one half on the period since 1450, with special emphasis 
throughout on the life of the people? Such a course would 
be recommended to those students only who could not 
possibly give more than one year to European history. 


EXPERT CONSULTATION IN HISTORY. 


The following letter was sent last October to the city 
superintendent of schools in the State of Indiana by the 
Extension Division of Indiana University. It represents 
an interesting development of co-operation between State 
universities and the public school systems: 


Last year as part of its extension service for the public 
schools, the University gave to Indianapolis for a short 
time the services of Mr. Oscar H. Williams, a specialist in 
the teaching of history. Superintendent Collicott, at 
whose request the above assistance was given, writes: 

“T am glad to be able to report to you the splendid re- 
sults of the work done by Mr. Wiliams in the Indianapolis 
schools. As you perhaps know, he visited during an entire 
recitation period the majority of our history teachers in 
the seventh and eighth grades. After making a careful 
study of the kind and amount of work our teachers were 
doing, he arranged for a round table conference, which the 
teachers say was one of the best meetings of its kind ever 
held in Indianapolis. Quite a number of our teachers are 
urging that we arrange to have this work continued.” 

The University is now prepared to extend this service to 
the other schools in the State. Mr. Williams has been 
freed from his resident duties for the first half of the year, 
to give his whole time to consultation work. 

The plan is as follows: Upon the request of the school 
officials in any political unit (town, township or city), 
Mr. Williams will visit the schools to advise and counsel 
with the teachers upon concrete problems of history teach- 
ing. He will observe one complete recitation for each 
teacher, and then offer individual suggestions as to ma- 
terials and methods. After all history classes have been vis- 
ited, he will conduct a round table conference to exchange 
local teaching experiences and to consider the results of 
experimentation in history teaching and of practices in 
other schools. As a basis for the conference an outline 
presenting the point of view, the nature and values claimed 
for history, the special methods underlying the subject and 
the concrete problems in teaching it, together with illus- 
trations and measurements of efficiency in history teach- 
ing, will be used. For future guidance and stimulation, 
the teachers will be furnished copies of the outline without 
charge. 

In order to check up the results of this extension serv- 
ice, and to offer additional suggestions in conferences, a 
second visit will be made. The time of such a visit, will be 
mutually arranged between the school officials interested 
and the Extension Division. 

In regard to Mr. Williams, it should be stated that for 
some years he has directed the practice teaching in history 
in the University Training School, and has given the course 
in the Teaching of History in the Department of Secondary 
Education in the University School of Education. He is 
also the author of the study on “ History Teaching in the 
High School,” published by the University in 1909, and was 
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chairman of the committee which prepared the “ Readings 
in Indiana History” (470 pages) just published by the 
Extension Division. His position in the university is that 
of Assistant Professor and Critic Teacher in History. 

The charges made for the services as above outlined will 
be $15.00 per school week. This amount, as you will un- 
derstand, is a nominal fee merely to cover hotel and rail- 
road expenses, the University pays the salary and all inci- 
dental expenses. Where less than one week’s service is 
required, a pro rata charge will be made. 

Permit me to suggest that if you desire to secure Mr. 
Williams’ services for your schools, you write us imme- 
diately. The fact that we have only a limited amount of 
his time at our disposal makes this suggestion urgent. 

Please address communications upon this subiect to the 
Extension Division, Indiana University. 

Yours very sincerely, 
J. J. Pertisonn, 8. L., Director. 


Reports from the Historical Field 


BY WALTER H. CUSHING, EDITOR. 


NOTES. 


The sixth edition of Professor Taussig’s “ Tariff History 
of United States ” includes the tariff of 1913, 

Doctor Solon J. Buck has been made an assistant pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Minnesota. 

Professor Franklin L. Riley has left the University of 
Mississippi to accept a professorship in Washington and 
Lee University. 

Dr. Charles A. MeMurry, of De Kalb, IIl., has been elected 
Professor of Elementary Education in the George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 

Doctor James E,. Winston, of Princeton University, has 
been appointed to a professorship in the University of 
Minnesota. 

A History Teachers’ Association has recently been formed 
in New Orleans, La. The secretary is Miss Sophie Hanson, 
Esplanade High School. Miss Norma P. Randolph is chair- 
man of the Membership Committee. 

The English Historical Association has published its an- 
nual bulletin of historical literature, number three. This 
pamphlet, of forty-three pages, contains a survey by com- 
petent authorities of leading books, mostly English and in 
English history, published in 1913. 

The chapter on “Secondary Education” in the report 
of the United States Commissioner of Education, for the 
year ending June 30, 1914, will include a special statement 
on history in the high school. The report will furnish data 
indicating the year in which are taught the various fields 
of history, together with data on industrial history, civics 
and economics. 

The death is announced of Professor Katharine Coman 
at Wellesley, Mass., on January 11. Since 1881 Miss 
Coman has been connected with the History Department of 
Wellesley College. She was known as the writer of a num- 
ber of text-books on English history and two works on 
United States history—‘ The Industrial History of the 
United States” and “Economic Beginnings of the Far 
West.” 


The historical department of the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., will begin in April, 1915, the 
publication of a paper to be entitled, “The Catholic His- 


torical Review.’ The “ Review” will appear quarterly, and 
will reach all Catholic educational institutions in the 
United States and many of the leading clergy and laymen 
of the church. The managing editor is the Rev. Dr. 
Guilday. 

The National Educational Association, through the 
generosity of a resident of California, offers a prize of 
$1,000 for the best essay on the “ Essential Place of Re- 
ligion in Education,” with an outline for introducing re- 
ligious teaching into the public schools. Notice of inten- 
tion to compete must be sent to the secretary of the asso- 
ciation by April 1, 1915, and the essays, not to exceed 
10,000 words, must be in his possession by June 1. The ad- 
dress of the secretary is Ann Arbor, Mich. 

A meeting of the New York Conference of History Teach- 
ers was held on Saturday morning, February 13, at the 
Washington Irving High School, New York City. The gen- 
eral topic for discussion was “* The New Civies.” Among 
those who presented papers or took part in the discussion 
were the following: Mr. H. D. Steward, of the South Side 
High School, Newark, N. J.; Mr. H. F. Biddle, of the High 
School, Plainfield, N. J.; Dr. Nelson P. Mead, City College, 
New York; Professor Edgar Dawson, Hunter College, New 
York; Mr. F. H. Paine, Eastern District High School, 
Brooklyn, and Miss Edna L. Bacon, East Side High School, 
Newark, N. J. 

Professor Herbert D. Foster, of Dartmouth College, 
chairman of the Committee of the American Historical 
Association to secure a better definition of the fields of 
history, has been in touch with numerous organizations of 
history teachers, and has secured consideration of the 
project by many of them. At its meeting in April, in 1914, 
the College Entrance Examination Board passed the fol- 
lowing vote: That a request be sent by the Board to the 
American Historical Association, for fuller definition of the 
history requirement, showing especially the points to be 
emphasized and those to be more lightly treated. ‘The 
Board also voted to state a portion of the requirement as 
follows: The examination in history will be so framed as 
to require the use of both judgment and memory on the 
pupil’s part. 


MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Association of History Teach- 
ers of the Middle States and Maryland will be held in Bal- 
timore, April 16 and 17. The program is being so planned 
that it will contain features of interest for teachers in the 
grades as well as those in higher institutions. The presi- 
dent of the Association is Prof. Henry Johnson, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, and the secretary is Prof. 
Edgar Dawson, Hunter College, New York City. 


MARYLAND ASSOCIATION. 


An interesting meeting of the History Teachers of 
Maryland was held on Saturday, February 13, in the His- 
torical Library of the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more. A composite talk on “ Pictorial Material in His- 
torical Research,’ with stereopticon illustrations, was 
given by Dr. R. V. D. Magoffin and Professor J. M. Vin- 
cent. At the business meeting, plans were discussed for the 
coming meeting in Baltimore of the Association of His- 
tory Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, April 
16-17. The usual luncheon was omitted. Professor J. M. 
Vincent is president, and Miss Laura J. Cairnes is secretary 
of the Maryland Association, 
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IOWA ASSOCIATION. 


The officers of the Iowa Society of Social Science Teach- 
ers, chosen at the annual meeting, are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Thomas Teakle, Des Moines; vice-president, B. 8. 
Asquith, Council Bluffs; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Miriam 
Woolson Brooks, Des Moines; Executive Committee, H. G. 
Plum, Iowa City; J. E. Brindley, Ames; Ruth Fall, Albia. 
All teachers of history, civics or economics, and any others 
interested in these subjects, are eligible to membership in 
the Association. The meetings will be held annually in 
connection with the State Teachers’ Association. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 


At the next meeting of the New England Association, 
April 30, May 1, the topie for the Saturday morning 
session will be “ The Study and Teaching of Recent Ameri- 
can History.” By “recent” is meant the period since the 
close of the Civil War. Among those who will take part 
in the discussion are Professor F. J. Turner, of Harvard 
University; Professor Charles R. Lingley, of Dartmouth 
College, and Mr. R. Eston Phyfe, of the Hartford High 
School. Following the address of Friday evening, there will 
be an informal reception at the new Hotel Bancroft, which 
will be headquarters of the Association during the two 
days’ session. Luncheon will be served at the Bancroft 
following the session of Saturday morning. 

Copies of the catalogue of the Collection of Historical 
Material on exhibition at the Art Museum, Boston, may be 
obtained from the secretary of the New England Associa- 
tion, Walter H. Cushing, Framingham, Mass. Price. 25 
cents; postage, 2 cents extra. 
~ The Committee on the Course of Study in Economies, of 
which Mr. Winthrop Tirrell, High School of Commerce, Bos- 
ton, is chairman, is actively at work on the set of problems 
and questions which were prepared last year, and have 
since been tried out in various schools. This committee 
will make a brief report of progress at the next meeting 
of the Association, and will probably have this material in 
shape for publication early in the fall. 


DEFINITION OF THE FIELDS OF HISTORY. 


A year ago the Committee on Review of the College En- 
trance Examination Board voted that a request be sent by 
the Board to the American Historical Association for a 
fuller definition of the history requirements, showing 
especially the points to be emphasized and those to be more 
lightly treated. 

Ia the discussion which led to this recommendation, it 
was stated that the object in mind was a closer limitation 
of the definitions in history. The desire seemed to be that 
the fields of history should be more closely defined, so that 
the teachers may be able to work more intelligently and 
with a much higher degree of success. It was the feeling 
of the members of the committee that, at the present time, 
the teachers try to cover practically all history, and suc- 
ceed in making the student entirely conversant with hardly 
any of the features of history. 

At the annual meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation last December, the following Committee on History 
in Schools for 1915 was appointed: Professor W. 8. Fergu- 
son, of Harvard University, chairman; Miss Victoria 
Adams, Chicago High School; Miss Margaret McGill, New- 


ton High School; Professors H. E. Bourne, Western Re- 
serve; H. L. Cannon, Leland Stanford; Edgar Dawson, 
Hunter College, New York City; O. M. Dickerson, Winona 
Normal School; H. D. Foster, Dartmouth College; S. B. 
liarding, Indiana University; R. A. Maurer, Central High 
School, Washington, D. C.; James Sullivan, principal Boys’ 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

To this standing Committee on History in the Schools 
have been referred the requests of the various History 
Teachers’ Associations, the Pacific coast branch of the 
American Historical Association, and the College Entrance 
Examination Board, for a fuller definition of the field of 
history. 


CIVIC EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The first preliminary report of the Committee on Social 
Studies of the Commission of the New England Association 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education was .pub- 
lished in Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1913, No. 41. Its 
second preliminary report was submitted at the New Eng- 
land Association meeting in July, 1914. Pending publica- 
tion of a complete report, the essential points of this 
second report are given in this and succeeding circular let- 
ters issued by the Bureau of Education, Washington. 
Criticisms, suggestions and illustrative material are 
solicited by the committee. 

The committee favors the inclusion of the following social 
studies in the secondary school curriculum: (1) “Com- 
munity Civies” in the first year; this to include during a 
part of the year a “survey of vocations.” (2) History; to 
include (a) European history to the opening of the 
eighteenth century, including American Colonial history; 
(b) European history since the opening of the eighteenth 
century; and (c) American history since the opening of 
the eighteenth century. The history to comprise at least 
two units. (3) “ Social science”; to include (a) economies, 
and (b) advanced civies, 

The committee takes the position that the question of 
number of courses and number of hours devoted to them 
is secondary to the question of how well they are taught 
from the point of view of their immediate social or civie 
value, and how closely they are related to the actual needs 
of the pupils as members of society. 

The committee is agreed that the entire group of “ social 
studies ” should have a definite “ civic” aim—* good citizen- 
ship; ” and for an adequate “civic education” there is 
need of an historical background, a “ sociological” point 
of view, and an understanding of certain economic and 
sociological facts and relations, as well as more or less or- 
ganized training in “ civics” as such. 

The committee recommends specific instruction § in 
“ecivies” at two points in the secondary course of study, 
unless an adequate course in elementary civics is given in 
the grammar grades. Such elementary school civics has 
already been successfully introduced in many places, and 
the committee favors this. But where this has not been 
done, and perhaps even where it has been done, the com- 
mittee believes that an elementary course in this subject 
should be given in the first year of the high school. This 
course should be of the type known as “ community 
civies.” A definition of this topic will be found in the 
February, 1915, number of the MAGAZINE. 

The committee recognizes that “urban and rural prob- 
lems differ at so many points as to require a different 
selection of topics.” 
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Periodical Literature 


BY MARY W. WILLIAMS, PH.D., EDITOR. 


“On the Trail in Luzon” (“ Overland Monthly,” Febru- 
ary), by Daniel Folkmar, is an illustrated description of 
scenery and people. 


The “ Popular Science Monthly” for February presents 
the first part of an illustrated “ History of Tahiti,’ by Dr. 
Alfred Goldsborough Maver, of Carnegie Institution. 


The “Diary of a Subaltern” from July 26 to Septem- 
ber 5 appears in “ Blackwood’s” for January. “ Prepara- 
tions in England,” “ Preparations in France” and “ The Re- 
treat ”—ending September 5—are described by the notes, 
which are to be continued. 


According to Adachi Kinnosuke, who discusses “ Kiao- 
chau, and Its Meaning,” from a Japanese point of view, 
in the “Century” for February, Japan has no military 
schemes or ambitions in relation to China; she wishes to 
retain Kiao-chau solely for the purpose of commercial ex- 
pansion. 


* Preussische Jahrbiicher ” for December contains an arti- 
cle by Pastor Lic. Ernst Rollfs, of Osnabriick, upon “ The 
Spirit of 1914 ”—the spirit which moved the people of Ger- 
many at the outbreak of the great war. Through this gen- 
eral religious spirit, the writer states, German Catholics 
and Protestants and Social Democrats were united and in- 
spired with a willingness to sacrifice their all in the service 
of duty. 


Austria, unlike Russia and Germany, permits her Polish 
subjects to preserve their spirit of nationality—to sing 
their old songs and to glorify their past. They practically 
govern themselves, but must pay taxes to Austria and serve 
in the Austrian army. This comparison is made by 
William Joseph Showalter, in an article entitled, “ Parti- 
tioned Poland,” appearing in the “ National Geographic 
Magazine” for January. 


The “ Sewanee Review ” for January contains an unusual 
number of interesting historical articles, including the fol- 
lowing: “Julian the Apostate,” by Sidney J. Cohen, of the 
University of South Carolina; “Portrait of a Lady: 
Madame de Sevigne,” by Gamaliel Bradford; “ Glimpses 
Economic in the Sixteenth Century,” by Louis Martin Sears; 
“The Referendum and the Recall Among the Ancient Ro- 
mans,” by Frank Frost Abbott. 


An interesting account of “The Scandinavian Countries 
and the War” is given by Johan Castberg in the ‘“ Con- 
temporary .Review” for February. Denmark, the writer 
states, is still bitter over the tyrannical conduct of the Ger- 
mans towards a quarter of a million Danes in Schleswig; 
and there is bound to be a coldness between the Scandi- 
navian countries and Germany until this is changed. On 
the other hand, all Secandinavia—but Sweden in particular 
—mourns with Finland in her suffering, and fears Russia. 
Since the opening of the European war, however, the Sean- 
dinavians have felt the Russian danger to be less imminent; 
and their deep sympathy for Belgium has increased their 
anti-German feeling. They welcomed British interference 
in the war, and Germany’s defense of her action has had 
no effect. 


Louis Bertrand, in “ Revue des Deux Mondes” for De- 
cember 15, discusses “ Nietzsche and the War.” The works 
of Nietzsche, M. Bertrand believes, were tremendously in- 
fluenced by the war of 1870, which made a profound im- 


pression upon the German philosopher’s diseased sensibili- 
ties. And his writings and others like them produced the 
present war. Were Nietzsche living to-day, he could say in 
very truth, “ This is my war.” , 


In the same number of the “ Revue” is a discussion of 
“The European Conflict, According to the Diplomatic Doeu- 
ments,” by Professor Guglielmo Ferrero. Professor Fer- 
rero’s conclusions are that Germany is to blame for the 
war; that the war was caused by the pan-German propa- 
ganda, which created a situation which the German govern- 
ment could not resist. He suggests that further investiga- 
tion of the question may prove that “the responsible ele- 
ment in Germany was reduced to playing the role of ex- 
ecutors of the will of the irresponsible.” 


John Bassett Moore, in an article entitled, “Is there a 
Latin America ?” (“ Independent,” January 18) calls at- 
tention to the remarkable character of the “A, B, C” media- 
tion of last spring. The efforts of the representatives of 
the three leading South American republics, he writes, re- 
lieved the strained relations between the United States and 
Mexico, and set a precedent by recognizing those powers as 
equals of the United States, and admitted by implication 
that “differences which graveiy menace the relations of 
individual American states are matters of concern to all the 
American nations.” If these principles are adhered to. the 
relations of the American nations will eventually be placed 
upon a basis of “confidence, respect and friendly  co- 
operation.” 


LIST OF BOOKS ON HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 
PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 
DECEMBER 26, 1914, TO JANUARY 30, 1915. 


Listep By CHARLES A. Px.D. 


American History. 


Abbot, Willis J. The story of our army for young Ameri- 
eans. N. Y.: Dodd, Mead. 687 pp. $2.00, net. 

Andrews, Charles M. Guide to the materials for American 
history to 1783, in the Public Record Office of Great 
Britain. Vol. 2, Departmental and _ miscellaneous 
papers. Wash., D. C.: Carnegie Inst. 427 pp. $3.00. 

Aurner, Clarence R. History of education in Towa. 2 vols. 
Iowa City, la.: State Hist. Soe. 436, 469 pp. $2.00. 

Bakenhus, Reuben, and others. The Panama Canal, its his- 
tory [ete.]. N. Y.: Wiley. 257 pp. $2.50, net. 

Bennett, Charles W., and others. Historical sketches of 
the 9th Michigan Infantry [ete.]. Coldwater, Mich.: 
Daily Courier Print. 103 pp. 75 cents, net. 

Berkeley, Sir W. A discourse and view of Virginia; Lon- 
den, 1633. Norwalk. Conn.: W. H. Smith. Jr.. Cole- 
burn Bldg. 11 pp. $5.00. net. 

Brooks. Robert P. The agrarian revolution in Georgia; 
1865-1912. Madison, Wis.: Univ. of Wis. 129 pp. (7 
pp. bibl.). 

Cole, Arthur C. The Whig party in the South. Wash., 
D. C.: Am. Hist. Asso. 392 pp. (22 pp. bibl.). $1.50. 
To members, $1.00. 

de Forest, Emily Johnston. A Walloon family in America, 
1500-1848. In 2 vols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 
313, 390 pp. (6% pp. bibl.). $5.00, net. 

Franciscan sisters of the perpetual adoration. <A history of 
the U. S. for Catholic schools. Chicago: Scott, Free- 
man. 673 pp. $1.00. 

Hale, William T. History of De Kalb Co., Tenn. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: P. Hunter. 254 pp. $1.00. 

Harrington, M. R. Sacred bundles of the Sae and Fox 
Indians. Phila.: Univ. of Pa. Museum. 123-262 pp. 
$5.00, net. 

Hoffman, Frederick L. The economic progress of the U. 8. 
during the last seventy-five vears. [Newark. N. J.: 
Prudential Press.] 24 pp. Gratis. 
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Kingsley, Nelson. Diary of Nelson Kin 
Argonaut of 1849. Berkeley, Cal.: 
pp. $1.00. 

McKee, Jos. V., and Roemer, L. 8. The period of discovery. 
N. Y.: Century Co. 176 pp. 50 cents. 

Military Hist. Soc. of Mass. Civil and Mexican Wars, 
1861, 1846. Boston [the Society]. $2.50. 

Russell, Osborne. Journal of a trapper in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, 1834-1843. [Boise, Id.: Synes-York Co., Ine. 
105 pp.] Not for sale. 

Siebert, Wilbur H. The exodus of the loyalists from 
Penobscot to Passamaquoddy. Columbus, O.: State 
Univ. 43 pp. 


ley, a California 
niv. of Cal. 178 


Ancient History. 

Caesar, C. Julius. The civil war; with an English trans. 
by A. G. Peskett. [Loeb Class. Lib.] N. Y.: Mac- 
millan. 369 pp. $1.50, net. 

Davis, Gladys M. N. The Asiatic Dionysos. N. Y.: Mac- 


millan. 276 pp. (bibls.). $3.25, net. 

Davis. William Stearns. A day in old Athens. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon. 254 pp. $1.25. 

Dio Coeceianus, Cassius. Dio’s Roman History. In 9 vols. 
Vol. 3. [Loeb Class. Lib.] N. Y.: Macmillan. 519 
pp. $1.50. 


Eugippius. Life of St. Severus; trans. into English by 
George W. Robinson. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. 
141 pp. (4% pp. bibl.). $1.50, net. 

Hall, Harry R. H. Aegean Archeology. N. Y.: Putnam. 
269 pp. $3.75, net. 

Harper, Robert F. Assyrian and Babylonian letters be- 
longing to the Kuoyunjik collection of the British 
Museum. Pt. 14. Chicago: Univ. of Chic. 16 pp. + 
pls. $6.00, net. 

Koldeway. Robert. The excavations at Babylon. N. Y.: 
Maemillan. 335 pp. $5.25, net. 

Plutarch. Plutarch’s Lives, with an English trans. by 


Bernadotte Perrin. In 10 vols. Vols. 1 and 2. [Loeb 
Class. Lib.] N. Y.: Maemillan. 582, 630 pp. Each 
$1.50. net. 

Poebel. Arno. Babylonian grammatical texts. $2.00 


Historical and grammatical texts, $10.00. Historical 
texts, $5.00. Phila.: Univ. of Penna.; Pubs. of Baby- 
lonian Seetion. 


Procopius. Procopius, with an English trans. by H. B. 
Denring. In 6 vols. Vol. 1. History of the Wars, Pts. 
1 and 2. [Loeb Class. Lib.] N. Y.: Macmillan. 583 


pp. $1.50, net. 


Xenophon. Cyropedia, with an English trans. by Walter 
Miller. In 2 vols. Vol. 2. [Loeb Class. Lib.] N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 478 pp. $1.50. net. 


English History. 
Brown. Peter Tl. The Legislative union of England and 
Seotland. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 208 pp. $2.50, net. 
Esdaile, Arundell, compiler. The age of Elizabeth (1547- 
1603). N. Y.: Maemillan. 120 pp. 35 cents, net. 
Oman, Charles W. C. A history of the Peninsular War. In 
6 vols. Vol. 5, Oct., 1811, to Aug. 31, 1812. N. Y.: 
Oxford Univ. 634 pp. $4.75, net. 


European History. 
Baldwin, Elbert F. The world war. 
267 pp. $1.25, net. 

Baudissin, Wolf, Count von. Life in a German crack regi- 
ment. N. Y.: Dodd, Mead. 319 pp. $1.00, net. 
Bourne, Henry E. The Revolutionary period in Europe 

1763-1815). N. Y.: Century Co. 494 pp. (16 pp. 


bibl.). $2.50, net. 

European War, The. Reading lists. Pratt Inst., Brook- 
lyn. 12 pp. Gratis. Jacksonville, Fla., Pub. Library. 
8 pp. Gratis. 

Golder, Frank A. Russian expansion on the Pacific, 1641- 
1850. Cleveland: A. H. Clark Co. 368 pp. (10 pp. 
bibl). $5.00. 

Guedalla, Philip. The 


N. Y.: Maemillan. 


partition of Europe, 1715-1815. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 311 pp. $1.10, net. 

Johnson, Rossiter. The war in Europe. N. Y.: Sully and 
Kleinteich. 416 pp. $2.00,*net. 


Putnam, Ruth. Alsace and Lorraine; from .. . 58 B. C. 
to 1871 A. D. N. Y.: Putnam. 208 pp. $1.25, net. 

Rankin, Reginald. The inner history of the Balkan War. 
N. Y.: Dutton. 569 pp. $5.00, net. 


Medieval History. 


Haggard, Andrew C. P. Louis XI and Charles the Bold. 
x. Y.: Moffat, Yard. 412 pp. $4.00, net. 


Miscellaneous. 

Almanach de Gotha. Annuaire généalogique, diplomatique 
et statistique, 1915. N. Y.: Lemeke and Beuchner. 
1253 pp. $3.35. 

Boyd, John. Sir George Etienne ier, a i is 

ar Canada from 1814 to 1873. N. Y.: 
pp. (bibls.). $5.00, net. 

Daval, Ralph. A handbook of American pageantry. 


Taunton, Mass.: Daval Pub. Co. 236 pp. $2.50. 
U.S. Lib. of Congress. A list of geographical atlases in the 


library [ete.]. Vol. 3, Titles. 3266-4087. Wash., 
D. C.: Govt. Pt. Off. 137 1030 pp. $1.25. 
Who’s Who, 1915. N. Y.: millan. 2375 pp. $3.75, 


net. 

Wilson, Woodrow. Letter to Frank E. Doremus, assigning 
reasons for not participating in the political campaign 
of 1914. Wash., D. C.: Govt. Pt. Off. 5 pp. 

Wrong, George McK. The fall of Canada; a chapter in the 
history of the Seven Years’ War. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 
272 pp. (4 pp. bibl.). $2.90, net. 


Biography. 

Hodgett, E. A. B. Life and character of Catharine the Great 
of Russia. N. Y.: Brentano’s. $4.00, net. 

Copley, John Singleton, and Pelham, Henry. Letters and 
papers of John Singleton Copley and Henry Pelham, 
1739-1776. Boston: Mass. Hist. Soc. 384 pp. $3.00. 

Chisholm, Cecil. Sir John French. N. Y.: Stokes. 152 
pp. 50 cents, net. 

Batiffol, Louis. The Duchesse de Chevreuse. N. Y.: Dodd, 
Mead. 353 pp. $3.00, net. 

Sears, Lorenzo. John Hay, author and statesman. N., Y.: 
Dodd, Mead. 150 pp. $1.00, net. 

Oster, J. E. The political and economic doctrines of John 
Marshall. N. Y.: Neale Pub. Co. 369 pp. $3.00, net. 

Moore, Walter W. Appreciations and historical ad- 
dresses. Richmond, Va.: Presby. Com. of Pub:, 6-8 N. 
Sixth Street. 167 pp. 75 cents. 

Yorck von Wartenberg, Maximilian, Count. Napoleon as a 


general. In 2 vols. N. Y.; Dutton. 373, 427 pp. 
$10.00, net. 
Russell, Charles E. Wendell Phillips. Chicago: Kerr. 


185 pp. 50 cents. 


Government and Politics. 
Aurner, Clarence R. History of township government in 


Towa. Iowa City, Ia.: State Hist. Soc. 266 pp. (32 
pp. bibl). $2.00. 
Bernhardi, Gen. Frederick von. Britain as Germany’s 


vassal. N. Y.: Doran. 255 pp. $1.00, net. 

Coker, Francis W. Readings in political philosophy. N. Y.: 
Maemillan. 573 pp. $2.25, net. 

Cook, Silas A. The essence of the ethics of polities. N. Y. 

and Cin.: Abingdon Press. 348 pp. $1.25, net. 

Forman, S. E. Esentials in civil government. N. Y.: 
Am. Bk. Co. 251 pp. 60 cents. 

Holt, Lucius H. An introduction to the study of govern- 
ment. N. Y.: Macmillan. 358 pp. $2.00, net. 

Howe, Frederic C. The modern city and its problems. 
N. Y.: Seribner. 390 pp. (64 pp. bibl.). $1.50, net. 

Roosevelt, Theodore. America and the world war. N. Y.: 
Scribner. 277 pp. 75 cents, net. 


Secrist, Horace. An economic analysis of the constitu- 
tional restrictions upon 
United States. Madison, 
(5 pp. bibl). 

Stockton, Richard. Peace Insurance. Chicago: McClurg. 
214 pp. $1.00, net. 


ublie indebtedness 
is.: Univ. of Wis. 
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Outline Maps of Europe 


Will help teachers and scholars to visualize the 
European struggle, and make possible the depict- 


ing of alliances and army movements. 


Desk and Wall Sizes 


of Europe and all its principal divisions, showing 
the physical features in each case, can be pro- 


cured in the well-known series of 


McKinley Outline Maps 


Write for samples of these maps and of others 
suitable in the study of any period of history or 


any phase of geography, to the publishers. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1619-1621 RANSTEAD ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Sanford’s New Series of American History Maps 
SENT ON APPROVAL ! 


READ WHAT USERS SAY OF THEM 


AT FIRST SKEPTICAL — NOW 
CONVINCED 


I want to tell you how pleased I am 
with the Sanford History Maps. It is 
safe to say that there is no one set of 
maps anywhere that will be found as 
helpful to the teacher and to the stu- 
dent as this series. 

I was rather skeptical as to the value 
of such a chart in history teaching in 
the high school, but I find myself using 
it constantly. It is a ready source of in- 
formation, it expresses concretely many 
ape > that would take long to explain ; 
it affords a basis for map work. The 
maps on the development of the West, 
the growth of population, immigration, 
railways, etc., are especially useful. 

I think that no school history room 
is complete without this series. 


I CONSIDER THEM THE BEST 


After a very careful examination and 
a thorough test in our history classes 
here I have recommended the purchase 
of the Sanford American History Maps. 
I do not hesitate to say that I consider 
them the best maps on the market for 
the teaching of American history. You 
are at liberty to quote my opinion, as I 
think aids of this kind should be found 
in every school history room. 


Yours very truly, 


O,M. DICKERSON, 


VERY SATISFACTORY INDEED 


Thank you very kindly for submitting 4 
the Sanford U.S, History Maps to me. >) 


I have examined all of them care- 
fully, find them very satisfactory 
indeed, and shall seek to add as 
many of them as possible to 
our equipment. 

=” ALJ.NYSTROM 
Very truly yours, yy’. & CO. 
ROBERT A. MAURER, Ly 623 S. Wabash Ave. 

Head, Dept. of History, Chicago, 
Washington, D. C., GENTLEMEN: 


High Schools, ay You may ship on ap- 
proval 1 complete set of 32 


H. T. M. 
2-15 


P. M. MELCHOIR, 


Head, History Dept., Girard College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Head, History Dept., State Normal oo 
School, Winona, Minn. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO., Publishers 


U. S. Agents for W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S MAPS, GLOBES, CHARTS and ATLASES 
623-629 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Sanford American History 
Maps with Teacher’s Manual 
and tripod supporter. If satis- 
factory we shall keep and pay 
1.) $24.00 for same. If unsatisfactory 
a we shall return at your expense. 
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